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Teaching is easier with the 


MARSH 77 
htt -7Pount PEN 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
Flash Cards 
Posters 









/ Visual Aids mena | 
: Fits hand like a fountain pen. 
Marks on Anything Cap snaps on easily. Felt 
PAPER » WOOD « METAL Points firmly held in place. 
‘ CLOTH + PLASTIC Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed 


NOT to leak. Easy to fill. 
Always ready for use. 








ool 
te "Art Magic Der shetdbins. lavout, Minsivetion, 
Taore's "Art 8 iat iS a Sr: 
in 


coal, brush, crayon. 
No. 1 PERSONAL SET T-GRADE INK 


Marks and dries in- 
stantly on porous sur- 
faces; 30 seconds on non- 
porous surfaces. Smear- 
proof. Remove from 
cloth by dry cleaning. 








COLORS: 
Black, Red, Blue, Violet, Green, 
Yellow, Brown, Orange: Yellow 
Pigment & Silver. 
lounce....40¢ Pint..... $2.50 
4 ounce... .80¢ Quart... .$4.00 


All this for $3.25 
MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen, can of 
ink, two extra Felt-Points. 


Marsh 77 Pen Only —$3.00 














DRAWING & LETTERING KIT 


Perfect for sketching, posters, etc. 
Contains: 4 Marsh 77 Pens, with col- 
ored barrels to match ink, 4 cans ink 
(black, red, blue, yellow), 1 doz. extra 
assorted Felt-Points—$12.00 














Some QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
of IMPORTANCE to YOU 





WHY oe has Provident Teachers Group Insurance been the first choice of 
the large public school systems and the colleges of Tennessee for the 
past twenty years? 

have Provident Teachers Groups steadily increased in number 


and popularity throughout the United States? 


BECAUSE . 2 1. Provident Teachers Groups are custom designed—by teachers, 


for teachers. For more than twenty years the Provident, through its 
specialized service for Teachers, has studied their insurance needs 


and has met these needs with specially designed plans. 


2. Provident meets all of its obligations promptly, fully, and cheer- 


fully. 


3. Provident ranks among the top 12 of the more than 900 in- 
surance companies in the nation writing Accident and Health insur- 
ance. The company has 69 years of experience in the Accident and 


Health insurance field and operates in 47 states and Canada. 


4. The Provident home offices are in Chattanooga and in every 


section of Tennessee there are Provident representatives ready to give 





Tennessee teachers prompt service. 


For information regarding 
Teachers Group Insurance write 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
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HE month, 
y oer in a series on Tennessee agri- 
culture, is a young rider whose mount 
is being measured for classification in a 


COVER FEATURE this 


horse show near Nashville. 

From the illustrious history of horses 
and horse racing in Tennessee has de- 
veloped an institution that adds colorful 
entertainment and year-round enjoyment 
to horse owners, riders, and enthusiasts. 
Tennessee is famous in horse history 
for its Thoroughbreds and Standardbreds. 
It shares honors with Kentucky in de- 
American Saddle 
Horse and is especially noted for its own 
contribution to the horse race, the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse. 


velopment of the 


Success in developing good horses in 
Tennessee is attributed not only to the 
knowledge and enthusiasm of pioneer 
horse breeders, but also to the peculiar 
types of soil found more abundantly in 
Middle Tennessee, which combined with 
a favorable climate, make it an area 
especially suited to this industry. 

Horseshows and races throughout the 
state extend over a long season, with an- 
nual three or four day meetings, usually 
in the fall, and hunt race meetings for 
Thoroughbreds at Nashville and Memphis 
in the late spring. The culminating show 
for horses of all types is at the state 
fair in Most spectacular 
among world-famous Tennessee Walking 


September. 


Horse shows is the national celebration 
annually in September at Shelbyville. 
Among horse riders and owners, no 
more enthusiastic group could be found 
than members of the Pony Club. Miss 
Margaret Lindsley Warden 
the popularity, objectives, and values of 
pony clubs in the article, “International 
Horsemanship and Pleasure Riding” on 
page 11. An organizer and 
for pony clubs in this area, Miss Warden 
is District Commissioner of the Middle 
Tennessee Pony Club. She is also turf 
writer for The Nashville Tennessean. 


describes 


pioneer 


Cover photo by Bill Preston, Staff 
photographer, The Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 





“The scene was a plain, bare, monot- 
onous vault of a schoolroom, and the 
speaker’s square forefinger emphasized his 
observations by underscoring every sen- 
tence with a line on the schoolmaster’s 
sleeve.” 

“Now what I want is facts. Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but facts. Facts 
alone are wanted in this life. Plant noth- 
ing else, and root out everything else. 
You can only form the minds of reason- 
ing animals upon facts; nothing else will 
ever be of any service to them. This is 
the principle on which I bring up my own 
children, and this is the principle on which 
I bring up these children. Stick to facts, 
Sir!” 

Mr. Gradgrind, a man of facts and 
figures, a personification of the utilitarian 
economic theory, which grew out of ex- 
treme rationalism and materialism, in a 
newly industrialized society, was introduc- 
ing Mr. M’Choakumchild to the Coke- 
town school. Briefly he summarized his 
educational philosophy and his ideal for 
the social order: “We hope to have be- 
fore long a board of fact, composed of 
commissioners of fact, who will force the 
people to be a people of fact, and of 
nothing but fact. You must discard the 
word Fancy altogether.” 

“So Mr. M’Choakumchild began in his 
best manner. He and some forty other 
schoolmasters had been lately turned at 
the same time, in the same factory, on 
the same principles, like so many piano- 
forte legs. He had been put through an 
immense variety of paces and had an- 
swered volumes of headbreaking 
tions.” Many facts did the young school- 
master know, and he looked “into all the 


ques- 


vessels ranged before him” as so many 
pitchers to be filled. 

Nevertheless he was better prepared 
than 
from our remote vantage point, for Coke- 
town “contained several large streets all 


for his new undertaking appears 


very like one another, and many small 
streets still more like one another, in- 
habited by people equally like one another 
who all went in and out at the same time 
to do the same work, and to whom every 
day was the same as yesterday and _ to- 
morrow, and every year the counterpart 
of the last and the next.” What better 
education did its people need to perform 
daily drudgery. 

In Hard Times, Charles Dickens drew a 
sharp caricature of nineteenth-century 
English industrial society and the educa- 
tional system which it sponsored. 

Dickens’ satire on a society in which 
individuals were driven by the machinery 
of social and economic control, which 
tended to dehumanize the individual and 


on the individuals who were passively re- 


Random Notes 





signed to such existence, is not entirely 
irrelevant nor so far removed from our own 
situation as the nineteenth century. One 
need only cite ever-present labor manage- 
ment problems, the revolution taking place 
under the impact of automation, and to 
bring the problem into the classroom stu- 
dents who are so classified by charts and 
scores as to leave little opportunity to 
know them as persons are hardly more 
human than Mr. Gradgrind’s recognition 
of Cecelia as “Girl Number 20.” Mass 
attempts to solve the problem create only 
more social control. Obviously the solu- 
tion must be an individual one, within 
the structure of a society which should 
contribute to self-discovery. Mr. Gradgrind 
in the school of adversity learned the im- 
portance of facts tempered with sympa- 
thetic imagination and in later years Lon- 
isa, who could not be reduced to simply 
a “reasoning animal,” had “grown learned 
in childish lore, thinking no innocent and 
pretty fancy ever to be despised; trying 
hard to know her humbler fellow crea- 
tures, and to beautify their lives of ma- 
chinery and reality with those imagina- 
tive graces and delights, without which 
the heart of infancy will wither up, the 
sturdiest physical manhood will be moral- 
ly stark death, and the plainest national 
prosperity figures can show will be the 
Writing on the Wall.” 


For Emphasis 


Plans should be made for observing 
two special dates, United Nations Day, 
October 24, and American Education 
Week, November 6-11, both set aside for 
celebration, recognition of achievement, 
and informing the public: This pre-sup- 
poses thorough appraisal of the institution 
and the order it serves. Under the theme 
title “Schools for a America,” 


Norman Cousins discusses the place of 


Strong 


the public school in awakening the whole 
being of the individual and in develop- 
ing citizens for effective national and 
world citizenship. 

Schools not only reflect and interpret 
culture; they preserve and create it, at 
the same time affecting living conditions 
in the community. This is the thesis of 
the UNESCO feature by Jean Marabini, 
“The School Beyond Eboli,” an account 
of the vital role in community life, played 
by a rural school in Italy. 

Lack of proper perspective may often 
obscure the equally important contribution 
of Tennessee schools in the preservation 
and development of a heritage, still rich 
in survivals of old traditions in customs, 
language and drama, which add color and 
depth to contemporary experience. (See 
“Saga of a Century,” page 17, and “Old 
Tennessee Forevermore,” page 18.) D.D. 
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The series that makes arithmetic 
more meaningful to youngsters: 


Ae 
Hitters “a 
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This series takes into consideration It sparks youngsters’ interest all along 


the need for readiness and review the way with challenges, contests, 
in each grade, it provides for in- races, checking others’ work, etc. 
dividual differences and variations in There are tests at the end of each 
learning rates. unit. 





ADVENTURES 
WITH NUMBERS 


Grades 3-8, by Osborn and Riefling 


Here is a down-to-earth arithmetic series that gives 
boys and girls the processes and meanings of arith- 
metic through the solving of problems that are real 
to the pupil. 


Adventures With Numbers ties in the drill, rules, and 
skills of arithmetic with the child's own home and 
school world. In this way, children learn about such 
things as earning, spending, saving, measuring, and 
estimating in practical ways. And they gradually are 
taught to associate the use of arithmetic in business, 
industry, and the government. 


The text gets to the point quickly The series is carefully graded—each 


the illustrations are clear, and also grade has its own sparkling title. 
functional to the learning situation Each book is divided into 12 equal 
presented. units for easy teaching and to hold 


pupil interest. 


Here are important WEBSTER mathematics publications: 


MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY NEEDS 
by Osborn and Colestock, 9th grade text. 


Arithmetic skills taught through ‘‘three tracks’’ for aver- 
age, above-average, and below-average students. You 
also get special help for teaching problem solving 
through reasoning. 


ALGEBRA, FIRST COURSE 
by Bartoo and Osborn 


Develops the formulas which the pupil already knows 
from arithmetic. This fluid program is for minimum, 
average, and maximum ability students. The content 
is divided into teachable units. 


ALGEBRA, SECOND COURSE 
by Bartoo and Osborn 
Takes the student, one step at a time, to develop new 


concepts in problem solving in which formulas are 
applied for practical needs. Review of first year algebra 
and achievement tests. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
by Bartoo and Osborn 


Short-unit, teachable, organized text that is a perfect 
classroom tool. Each unit has a single goal. Realistic 
illustrations, review, and achievement tests. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 

by Bartoo and Osborn 

This text gives industrial and artistic applications of 
geometry, with summaries, reviews, and tests. It is 
short-unit, teachable, and an organized text that is a 
perfect classroom tool. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Your Tennessee Representative: W. H. ii Box 25, Charlotte, Tennessee 
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Introducing Educators’ Group Plan of 


INCOME PROTECTION for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 















DUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY is proud to be li- Pree 
censed to operate in Tennessee. Founded in 1910, the Company TEACHING AIDS 
Bie a)” hd : ae ‘ eet See Coupon Below 
was one of the nation's pioneers in providing disability income pro- 
tection for teachers. Since then, Educators’ prompt benefit payments 
have helped increasing numbers of teachers to safeguard their 
savings and realize dreams despite costly disabilities. The Group 
Plan now offered Tennessee teachers pays: 


¢ ACCIDENT BENEFITS © HOSPITAL ROOM & BOARD 

© SICKNESS BENEFITS BENEFITS 

¢ ACCIDENTAL DEATH & © HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS © MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 

© NON-DISABLING INJURY © DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL CARE 

© SURGICAL BENEFITS BENEFITS 


Your plan is flexible—choose the amount of monthly income 
needed. Coverage is year ‘round, all authorized leaves included. 
No medical questions are asked if you enroll during the group in- 
stallation period. Teachers’ acceptance of Educators is indicated 
partially by the state maps below . . . which show (in black) 
various county-endorsed teacher groups. Educators is endorsed 
statewide by the West Virginia Education Association. 





PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA MARYLAND, DELAWARE 


YY 


©\ es 





Everything in Life Depends Upon Your... 


$15,000,000 PAID TO TEACHERS 


Educators was founded in 1910 by teachers ... and for 
teachers. Since then more than 165,000 teachers have 
joined the Company and received $15,917,882 in benefits. 
Other Educators services include teaching aids—medical, 
health, safety posters, and child psychology folders— 
which are produced by the Company's EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT . . . and furnished free at your 
request. Educators’ philosophy long has been that ‘Our 
insureds are people, not just policy-numbers on the books."’ 


MEET YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 


HERMAN HOSKINS, our Vice President and 
West Virginia Branch Office Manager, a 
veteran of 15 years service with Educa- 
tors. Office: Peoples Building, Charleston, 
W. Va. 





GENTRY HALE, our Tennessee State Man- 
ager. Address inquiries to Box 633, 
Joh City, T 
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i P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. ; 

i EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. PLEASE SEND ME, free and with no obligation, informa- , 

a Pree TEACHING AIDS tion about your GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [] A ' 

I CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS, Sefies_ of CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] A set of - 

{ by a noted child psychologist, MEDICAL POSTERS [_] ' 
tell reasons and corrective steps, 

t for bullies, shy ones, jealousy, NAME - —_—_—__—— Teacnen [1] 

J etc. MEDICAL POSTERS _illus- stupent [)  § 

P trate and describe development ADDRESS ae = i 
of modern drugs, medical prac- 

| tises. Ideal for bulletin boards, SCHOOL —___ _—_—___—— __ STATE ———_—. : 

Dae ap tn ee 68 OOOO SHO O2 8H S22 2H2SOSOSOOSGO000 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Lustrous, stain-proof finishes for today’s furniture 


Much of the very newest furniture owes its rich beauty to the lovely wood grain 
brought out by modern finishing processes. Solvents derived from oil by Esso Research 
are used in applying these new finishes which are remarkably resistant to fruit juices, 
hot liquids, alcohol and wear. Improving varnishes, paints and other finishes 


for your home is one more way ESSO RESEARCH ~ works wonders with oil. 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 





Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Orientation Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military orientation program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 





The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 

added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military orientation program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from which portrays problems of high school youths 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 


this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
military counseling. charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
: cruiting Station or by writing to: 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 


To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone e 

your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and . ViOR ADRES Sere 
ae , , ee DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
ing both your students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


TM 56-2 

















|| THE ADJUTANT GENERAL | 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
I Attn: AGSN-P 
I Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get Name } 
| additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address or from \ 
I my local Army Recruiting Station. i 
r [_] Military Guidance in Secondary Schools This ... 1s How It Is Adie ! 
1 (Teacher military orientation reference booklet) (Student booklet describing Army life) i 
Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life C] Reserved For You i 
i (Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job Cit jane 
4 military orientation) training opportunities) Y | 
i 0 Army Occupations and You C] It’s Your Decision | 
| (Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways ' 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 


| eT ltt 
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Formed-plywood seat with short-roll front Book-guard on right side has access open- 
plastic, or lacquered plywood — adjusts in edge; deep-curved back with self-adjusting ing at top, clean-out opening at bottom. 
height; slopes for writing comfort. lower rail for comfort, good posture. Die-formed; rubber-cushioned steel glides. 


How American Seating Envoy. Desks 
aid learning, make teaching easier 





Comfortable, strongly built American Seat- 
ing Envoy Desks make classrooms quieter, 
eliminate distracting squeaks. 

Envoy Desks provide proper postural sup- 
port for all students. This means greater 
student concentration and attention, easier 
teaching, improved learning. For full details 


on the complete line of American Seating 





school furniture — first choice of more schools 
over any other type or make—send for catalog. 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 





Exclusive Distributors 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO., 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tena. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 12th & Carter Sts., 


Chattanooga 2, Tenn. Envoy Desk No. 352 
comes in three seat 
heights: 17”, 15” and 15”. 
Stadia me cm wee em cee re ee ee ee ee ee DO ee ee ee em ee we we we ee ee ee ee ee ee 
School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
s E N D F Oo R oO U R School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLE TE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of schooi supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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EDITORIALS 


Success for the Two-Point Program? 


We are assuming now that all teachers are ac- 
quainted with the proposals contained in the two- 
point legislative program of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Tennessee School Boards 
Association, and the Tennessee Education Association. 
The question immediately confronting us is whether 
the program will succeed or fail. 


Most of us would be inclined to say at this time 
that our chances for the success of the program are 
now in the hands of the legislature. This to a certain 
extent is true. However, there remain three months 
in which we as a teaching profession may help our 
own cause, and we certainly should take advantage 
of these three important months. 

We said in the September issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TracuHER that there are three things that should be 
done: (1) Every teacher must understand what is 
proposed in the two-point legislative program, and be 
able to make a case for the program. (2) The two- 
point program should be presented to all groups and 
organizations concerned, and resolutions obtained 
from them. (3) Every teacher should do the best job 
of teaching that is possible. We wish to emphasize 
these things and to discuss another point or two. 


Endorsements and Resolutions 


A majority of the candidates for the legislature 
have endorsed the two-point legislative program. 
However, there are many who have not endorsed it. 
We have a feeling that many of those who have not 
endorsed the program may not have been contacted 
by local officials. The best thing teachers can do now 
is to talk with officials of the local education associa- 
tion, and of the school system, and find out from 
them what has been done. Maybe plans can be made 
for calling on legislators who have not endorsed the 
program, to explain to them why we need their 
endorsements. In asking for endorsements by candi- 
dates, we are not doing so because we lack confidence 
in them, nor because we are afraid they will be 
against our program; but, because endorsements 
from a large majority of the members of the legisla- 
ture would certainly be a convincing argument for 
state officials that the legislature will support a good 
educational program. We believe that when legisla- 
tors understand our motive for asking for endorse- 
ments that most of them will be with us. 

We have been asked frequently where the money is 
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to come from. We are not attempting here to give 
the answer to that question. We hope that the ear- 
marked funds from the sales tax will produce more 
money than was anticipated and that this surplus 
can go into new appropriations for education. 

We have been asked the question, “Do we support 
new taxes?” The answer is that the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association has not yet recommended a new 
source of revenue. We have tried to present the needs 
of education, feeling confident that Tennessee is able 
to pay for adequate education for the children. We 
have evidence that Tennessee is able to provide the 
necessary funds, and this evidence will be discussed 
in a later issue. 

We have for many years sought resolutions from 
organizations endorsing our program. The number of 
these endorsements in the past has run into the 
thousands; but the small number we have received to 
date would do us very little good on our program* 
this year. We have a lot of work to do in securing 
endorsements from these organizations, but we have 
three good months in which to do it. It not only helps 
our state officials to know that the people of the state 
will support a particular piece of legislation; it also 
helps the members of the legislature to know that 
the people will support them in their efforts to improve 
education. In this regard, teachers should contact the 
legislative committee or other committees set up for 
the purpose, and work with them in contacting all 
organizations and securing resolutions from them. See- 
ing that the organizations endorse the program, and 
that their resolutions are sent to our office, will help 
the cause a great deal. 


Who Is Responsible? 


Some people say the success or failure of our legis- 
lative program will depend on the Governor. There is 
no doubt that he has much influence on legislation. 
We have confidence in the Governor and his interest 
in education; but we should remember that he can be 
a much more enthusiastic supporter if he knows the 
members of the legislature support the program, and 
if we have evidence to present to him that a large 
majority of the people of the state support the pro- 
gram. It is important that we be able to say to the 
Governor and to other state officials that the legisla- 
ture and the people want greater appropriations for 
education. 








Teacher Retirement and Social Security 


In the May issue of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, an at- 
tempt was made to describe the proposed plan for a 
merger of Social Security and teacher retirement and 
to answer many questions which naturally would be 
raised concerning the merger. Since that time, a 
series of meetings has been held over the state and an 
effort has been made to reach every teacher with an 
explanation of the proposal. It has been our intention 
to inform the teachers on this matter so that an intelli- 
gent decision can be made. 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association has taken no position whatever 
on the proposal. Those of us who have been in on 
the discussions from the beginning have taken no 
position. We have done our best to see that two things 
were accomplished: (1) That every teacher be given 
an individual choice in the matter, and (2) that a 
plan giving the teachers the best possible benefits 
be presented. We feel that these two things have 
been done. 

The 1956 Representative Assembly will meet in a 
call session on Saturday, October 20, to make an 
official decision as to whether the teachers favor the 
plan. It is desirable that all local education associa- 
tions be fully represented at this meeting. All teachers 
should know that when their representatives come to 
Nashville, on October 20, they will not be voting on 
whether teachers should come into a combined Teach- 
er Retirement-Social Security plan, but they will be 
voting on whether to ask the Governor's committee to 
propose such a plan to the legislature. The Governor 


plan be put into effect. They are presenting the new 
plan with the request that the teachers express them- 
selves as to whether they wish to have the opportunity 
of going into it. 

We are asking that all local education associations, 
after they have heard the explanation of this pro- 
posed program, take some sort of unofficial ballot 
on the matter and notify this office. Information 
obtained from these requests will be available to 
the Representative Assembly. 

In the event the Representative Assembly votes 
favorably on the matter, the report will be passed on 
to the Governor and his committee with the request 
that they ask the legislature to consider legislation 
necessary to put such a plan into effect. If such a 
plan is put into effect, those who are now members 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System will 
have a choice of remaining under the present retire- 
ment system or of going into the new system. Under 
the new retirement plan, the contribution on the part 
of teachers would be three per cent instead of the 
present five per cent and Social Security would be 
added to the three per cent retirement system. All new 
teachers beginning next year would come into the 
new system. 

This is an important decision which must be made, 
and we shall continue to do our best to bring com- 
plete information to you and to your Representative 
Assembly delegates. We recommend that you reread 
carefully the material in the May issue of THe TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER on this subject. 





and his committee are not proposing that this new F. E. B. 





Official Call for Meeting of the 


Representative Assembly 


In compliance with this action, the Representative 
Assembly, made up of those people who were dele- 
gates in January or substitutes approved by proper 
see Education Association: authorities, is hereby called to meet in the War 

“In order that the Representative Assembly may Memorial Auditorium in Nashville at 9:00 A. M., 
have the opportunity of considering any proposal Saturday, October 20, for the purpose of conside ring | 
which may be made concerning the Retirement a proposal for legislation making possible a merger 
System, the Administrative Council recommends of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System with 
to the Representative Assembly that this session Social Security. This is the only business to come be- 
not be adjourned but that it be recessed subject fore the meeting. 

to a call meeting by the president and the Ad- Mrs. JoHN T. CUNNINGHAM, JR., PRESIDENT 
ministrative Council.” FRANK E. Bass, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


On January 14, 1956, on motion of C. F. Fisher, 
seconded by M. L. Pinkston, the following action was 
taken by the Representative Assembly of the Tennes- 
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Vashville area, the new center of 


a Horsemanship — 


P Rctaine Riding 


spurred by the Pony Club movement 


MARGARET LINDSLEY WARDEN 





Gerald Holly 


Practice for a great event in the life of a 
young rider—the Southeastern Regional Rally. 


7 the average citizen who is not 
a horse specialist, the kind of horse 
that first comes to mind in connec- 
tion with the State of Tennessee is 
the Tennessee Walking Horse. The 
Tennessee Walking Horse is still 
the leading equine product of 
the state, as well as the best known, 
but the Thoroughbred race horse is 
enjoying a revival, good American 
Saddle Horses continue to be bred 
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(though in smaller numbers than a 
decade ago), and the latest en- 
thusiasms in horsedom, the Quarter 
Horse and the Shetland Pony, are 
represented in Tennessee. 
International Horsemanship 
But the newest news in horse 
sports in Tennessee centers around 
the growth of international type 
horsemanship rather than around 


any particular breed of horse. In- 
deed, in the last few years the 
Nashville area has sprung into such 
prominence for the calibre of riding 
developing there that it has attracted 
national attention. 

It is of special interest that the 
international type horsemanship ac- 
tivity started with an effort to en- 
courage better riding among young 
people, and it is with this age group 
that the most enthusiasm and the 
greatest number of accomplished and 
aspiring riders are to be found. 


The Pony Club Movement 

The Pony Club movement is a big 
factor in improving the level of 
riding and the training of riding 
horses and ponies wherever it takes 
root. The Middle Tennessee Pony 
Club which signed its first members 
at a pleasure horse show in Franklin 
in October, 1953, was the first South- 
ern member of the then new United 
States Pony Clubs, Inc. By “South- 
ern,” we mean here south of Vir- 
ginia. Now, there are an Oak Grove 
Hunt Pony Club in the Memphis 
area, and a Chattanooga Pony Club 
in this state, also four in Alabama 
and two in Georgia. 

Major H. Faudel-Phillips inspired 
by the sight of so many young peo- 
ple eager to ride and keep horses 
and ponies, but undirected and 
ignorant, started the first pony Club 
in England, in 1928. Today there 
are hundreds of pony clubs in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and the United 
States. More than 30,000 members 
make this the largest riding club in 
the world. 





bait 
Sa es 





Vic Thompson of Shelbyville, well-known Walking Horse trainer, 


riding Sun’s Jet Parade 





The United States Pony Clubs is 
“A National Organization to Teach 
Riding, Mounted Sports, and the 
Care of Horses and Ponies to Those 
Under 21.” The country is at present 
divided into about eight regions, as 
far West as Illinois, each in charge 
of a Regional Supervisor. Each Club 
is headed by a District Commis- 
sioner (as in English usage) who is 
the recognized representative of the 
USPC. 

New Pony Clubs are chartered 
from headquarters in Boston upon 
the recommendation of the Regional 
Supervisor. In order to become a 
member of the U.S.P.C. a proposed 
Club must convince the Supervisor 
that it has at least one instructor 
capable of coaching riders up to 
“C” standard, a fairly high level of 
horsemanship. The Supervisor must 
be confident, too, that all would-be 
instructors of the would-be Club 
understand and can teach interna- 
tional horsemanship, which stems 
from the best cavalry training of the 
leading nations. 


Instructors 


Pony Club instructors and leaders 
everywhere are “volunteer.” Some- 
times children get the benefit of in- 
struction from experts who would 
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a typical Walking Horse show scene. 


never teach professionally and hence 
would otherwise be unavailable. 
This has been the case in Nashville. 

Col. Earl F. Thomson, only rider 
ever to represent the United States 
at three Olympic Games, instructs 


for the Middle Tennessee Pony 
Club. The internationally noted 
horseman who took part in his fourth 
Olympics, in 1952, as a judge, 
coached Middle Tennessee young- 
sters (two teams of five each) into 
finishing first and second, by a frac- 
‘tion of a point, at the Southeastern 


Regional Rally at Atlanta, Ga., 
August 10-11. 
The Test 


The type of competition at all 
regional rallies, at the U.S.P.C. na- 
tional rally, and back in England 
too, is strictly international. The 
European concept of the way to 
test a horse and rider combination 
for all-round training and stamina is 
a “Three-Day Event” or “Concours 
Complet d’ Equitation” (complete 
test of horsemanship). The “com- 
plete” horse-and-rider must do well 
in “dressage” (French for practical 
schooling of a riding horse to make 
him more agreeable to ride), in 
galloping and jumping across coun- 
try, and in stadium jumping. In a 
full length Three-Day Event, these 
phases are spread over three days 
and the cross-country or endurance 
section covers from 17 to 22 miles 
to be done in a couple of hours! The 
Three-Day Event is one of the 


Major J. R. Burton, cavalry-trained rider from Ft. Knox, and a leader 
in International Horsemanship instruction, shown winning the first 
one-day contest sponsored by The Nashville Tennessean, in 1953. 


Bill Preston 
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Riding Tennessee Walking Horses, a favorite pastime of both young and old. 


equestrian tests of Olympic Games. 

Before the United States Pony 
Clubs, Inc., was organized to teach 
international horsemanship to “those 
under 21,” The Nashville Tennessean 
newspaper sponsored the first One- 


Day Test in the Southeast. That 
was in July, 1953. It was a vest- 
pocket version of a  Three-Day 


Event. The dressage was a six-min- 
ute individual precision ride of 
ordinary gaits and movements within 
the abilities of any fairly well trained 
mount-and-rider combination. The 
cross-country phase was just 5 miles 
and obstacles in show jumping were 
only three and one-half feet high. 
The Nashville Tennesscan’s fourth 
annual One-Day Test took place 
Oct. 6, 1956, in Edwin and Percy 
Warner Parks. It is still probably 
the only such event in the Southeast 
for all ages, though familiar to Pony 
Clubbers wherever they may be. 


MERITS 


International horsemanship — has 
two outstanding merits. First, it em- 
phasizes practical training and rid- 
ing that an amateur can achieve on 
many run of the mine horses. There- 
fore, a new field is opened for the 
pleasure rider who does not want or 
cannot finance expensive show 
horses and the professional trainers 
they necessitate. 

The second outstanding merit of 
international horsemanship is in pro- 
viding a pool of trained horses and 
riders as potential material for 
United States equestrian competition 
abroad. Since 1948, there have been 
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no cavalry teams representing this 
country. Our riders and horses at 
the Olympic and other 
foreign horse sport events must now 
come from civilian ranks. 


Games 


As the types of riding and horse 
training that go with the Tennessee 
Walking Horse and the gaited Amer- 
ican Saddler are  localisms not 
practiced in Europe, they have no 
part in preparing any horses and 
riders for competition outside this 
country. 

At its peak a few years ago, the 


Winners in the 


August 10-11, 1956: 


Boyce M 





Walking Horse was rated as a 
quarter million dollar industry. But 
compare that with dairying, a hun- 
dred million dollar income to the 
farmers engaged in it. Horses are 
not of much economic importance in 
Tennessee. 

The average pony clubber and 
adult pleasure rider, fox-hunter, or 
One-Day Test enthusiast seldom 
pays more than $500 for a mount, 
and is often lucky enough to get 
something suitable for “Heng But the 
prices and the demand for cross- 
country horses and ponies are 
several times what they were a few 
vears ago, before the Pony Club and 
before the Nashville Tennessean’s 
prizes were instituted for horseman- 
ship, and for pleasure horses and 
ponies at Nashville area shows. 

Both Pony Club and adult pleas- 
ure riding has a value that outwe ighs 
economics, an outdoor sport pet 
recreation that can be enjoyed a 
lifetime. There’s a horse suitable for 
person of practically every 
age, and every person can continue 
to learn and improve horse handling 
and riding technique for a lifetime. 

Pony C lub parents are enthusiastic 
because they prefer having Mary 
and Johnnie riding or in the stable 
rather than doing things that make 
teen-agers worrysome. 


every 


Southeastern Regional Pony Club Rally in Atlanta, 
agli, Cecilie Puryear, Richard Griggs. 


Gerald Holly 





The School 


Beyond Eboli 


JEAN MARABINI 


“Schools can play an important part in helping to improve 


living conditions in isolated villages such as Craco. They can 


also help to build up a written record of the tales and legends 


composed by local poets and which form the basis of popular 


culture.’ 


raco is a village in southern 
Itally. It lies on a hilltop, some- 
where on the borders of Lucania and 
Calabria, in a region, rich in folk 
traditions, which is still little known 
even to most Italians. 

Describing this part of Italy—be- 
yond Eboli—the novelist Carlo Levi 
has said that it is like a series of 
“islands” each with its own folklore 
and ancient traditions. The descrip- 
tion is apt since in these mountain 
valleys Greek and Albanian are 
spoken as well as Italian, Byzantine 
churches adjoin cave dwellings, and 
Protestant sects still subsist together 
with Jewish communities and_so- 
called “Tolstoyan” hermits. 

Craco is a typical village of these 
parts. I arrived there late one af- 
ternoon over a rough, winding road 
fringed with olive trees which 
seemed to be clinging to the bare 
hillsides. A storm was threatening 
and my driver remarked: “You have 
to beware of the evil eye in this 
part of the country.” As we drove 
into the village we met a group of 
women dressed in black; there was 
a sudden clap of thunder, heavy 
rain began to fall and we burst a tire. 

But the next day the “evil eye” 
seemed to have been exorcised. The 
sun was shining brightly and I set 
off to visit the 234 children who are 
attending school in the converted 
barn of a former monastery. The 
headmistress, a stout and friendly 
woman, was anxious about the lack 
of space in her school: “We get a 
subsidy from the Government and 
from F. A. O. to serve a hot meal at 
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midday,” she explained. “But our 
improvised dining hall is so cramped 
that the children have to eat stand- 
ing up’. 

It was quite a task, the headmis- 
tress told me, to persuade parents 
to send their children to school in- 
stead of putting them to work in the 
fields. Of course, the 3,000 sheep, 
60 cows and 300 mules owned by 
the villagers all need looking after. 
But thanks to the skill and diplomacy 
of her eight assistant-teachers, the 
headmistress has gradually  suc- 
ceeded in winning over the parents. 


n one of the classrooms, I met 
I eight-year-old Maria who comes 
to school with her goat because there 
is no one to look after it at home. 
The goat bleated pitifully during the 
arithmetic class but at lunchtime 
it provided a large bowl of milk for 
its young mistress. 

There seemed to be more boys 
than girls in the school, probably 
because you must be able to read 
to obtain a driver's license for a 
motorbike or car. Unfortunately, 
this obligation does not reduce the 
number of accidents on the roads. 
However, it is not so much because 
of motorbikes as through the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts that illiteracy has 
been practically wiped out in Craco. 

But in spite of the changes 
wrought by modern techniques, the 
peasants of Calabria and especially 
of Lucania remain very much at- 
tached to their ancient traditions. 
Side by side with religious cere- 
monies, they still practice ancient 


rites which seem to be the heritage 
of a distant, pre-Christian past. It 
is a hard struggle to eke out an ex- 
istence on these barren hillsides, and 
their belief in the power of magic 
is a kind of defence against the un- 
certainties of life. In the end they 
almost confuse these practices with 
religion. 

They believe that on occasions 
such as births and weddings it is 
particularly important to protect 
their families from evil influences. 
Many of the school children in Craco 
still wear a tiny bag suspended on 
a chain round their necks which 
contains the ashes of their umbilical 
cord. And a nine-year-old school- 
boy, Giogio, told me how, when his 
little brother was born, his parents 
made a show of putting the baby 
into the oven so as to protect him 
all his life from the dangers of fire. 

Similarly it is not unusual for 
young people to ask their relations 
to stand watch over their house on 
their wedding night in order to keep 
out the “monacello,” a mischievous 
goblin whom they hold responsible 
for all the misfortunes of married 
life. To keep the “little monk” from 
doing any harm, a scythe is placed 
by the door with its tip pointing 
upwards, or newspapers are laid on 
the ground. Since the “monacello” 
considers himself obliged to count 
every single letter or symbol in the 
paper, he will be kept busy for a long 
time—at least till morning. 


- po practices, however, are fast 
disappearing. Since the opening 
of the school and the introduction of 
books and newspapers in the village, 
young people view these ancient 
superstitions with increasing sceptic- 
ism. But they still retain their gift 
of poetic expression. Tales are told 
on winter evenings when the family 
gathers around the hearth, and at 
funerals long poetic laments are im- 
provised by the deceased’s next-of- 
kin and recited together by all the 
mourners. 

Schools can play an important part 
in helping to improve living condi- 
tions in isolated villages such as 
Craco. They can also help to build 
up a written record of the tales and 
legends composed by local poets 
and which form the basis of popular 
culture. (UNESCO) 
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Schools 


for aStrong America 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor, The Saturday Review 


| Rigen is more than one of 
our national assets. It is the 
most important of our assets—the 
one asset that gives meaning to all 
others. 

Valuable and essential though 
everything else may be on the na- 
tional balance-sheet, resources such 
as oil or coal or uranium or timber, 
or the billions of rich acres under 
cultivation, or the vast industrial 
plants the strength of America rests 
on the ideas and knowledge of Amer- 
icans. What we think and what we 
know will determine what we do 
with our resources and our machines, 
or the decisions we make in our 
dealings with the rest of the world, 
or how we apply our selves to our 
problems, or the kind of purpose 
we put into our lives as individuals 
and the kind of fulfillment we get 
out of living. 

Knowledge is not confined to the 
classroom, of course, nor must it be. 
Indeed, teachers believe they have 
failed in their job if young people 
stop learning the moment they leave 
school. No man can claim to be well 
educated unless he regards knowl- 
edge as a living thing, requiring 
constant nourishment for vital 
growth. This holds true of his pro- 
fession or occupation or his think- 
ing about the world itself and his 
place in it. 

But whatever the possibilities for 
self-learning, the school remains to- 
day, as it always has been, the main 
source of strength in a free society. 
Its job is the highest possible de- 
velopment of the individual in terms 
of his skills, his appreciation of the 
art of living, his ability to take part 
in the vital decisions being made by 
his community and by the nation 
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itself. In short, the school is the key 
connecting link between the natural 
capacity of Americans and their ac- 
tual and potential achievements. 


ecently, the American people 

have been made aware of the 
surprising technological progress of 
the Soviet Union. Considerable at- 
tention has been given to the fact 
that the U. S. S. R. is fast developing 
the scientific and industrial strength 
that may give here a strong advan- 
tage in the present competition for 
world leadership. According to the 
reports, from three to four times as 
many scientists and advanced stu- 
dents are being graduated from uni- 
versities in the U. S. S. R. as in the 
U. &. 

Reports such as these make it clear 
that the security and well-being of 
the American people depend on 
much more than stockpiles of wea- 
pons alone. The size of a stockpile 
by itsélf is no guarantee that it may 
not become obsolete because of ad- 
vanced research now going on in the 
laboratories. Thus education in a 
very real sense becomes America’s 
first line of defense. 

But it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that education in science can 
solve all America’s needs in its quest 
for world leadership. In addition to 
technological skills we need the kind 
of educational training that will en- 
able us to deal effectively and re- 
sponsibly with peoples throughout 
the world. Education is incomplete 
today if it is concerned solely with 
Western civilization. We need a sen- 
sitive understanding of the histories, 
the cultures, the needs, the hurts, the 
hopes, and the wants of the majority 
of the world’s peoples. A big show- 


down is coming up in the world for 
the good will and the support of the 
preponderance of people. Our ap- 
proaches to the majority, therefore, 
will be effective only as our know- 
ledge and understanding of other 
peoples is both broad and deep. 


he case for education, however, 
must not rest exclusively on the 
contribution our schools can make to 
the national security. While it is 
essential that the educated man be 
able to feel at home in the human 
community, it is just as essential that 
he be able to live productively and 
purposefully as an individual. He 
must know what to do with his 
time; he must know himself, his 
limitations and his possibilities; he 
must know how to develop his own 
potential to the maximum. For no 
waste of our resources can possibly 
be as wasteful or as harmful to the 
nation as the underdeveloped men- 
tal resources of its individual citi- 
zens. The uniqueness of human life 
can be realized only as an individual 
can bring his full potential into be- 
ing. Education is not the only means 
to this end, but it is still the most 
effective means yet devised. 
American Education Week gives 
the nation more than a chance to 
acknowledge the importance of our 
schools. It gives us the opportunity 
to think about the future of the na- 
tion—about the big ideas that will 
enable its citizens to continue to 
grow and to justify their freedoms. 





EDUCATION WEEK 
November 11-17 





Guidance and Learning 


ALLAN S. WILLIAMS 


Peabody College, Nashville 


t seems incongruous to conceive 
the teacher's role as a dual one 

in which she is to administer “guid- 
ance,” and then, to administer “learn- 
ing.” Actually, there should be no 
difference. To accomplish either suc- 
cessfully, the teacher seeks to know 
the individual, his abilities and prob- 
lems, and the most effective way of 
helping him face them. Furthermore, 
many educators believe that teach- 
ing without intelligent guidance 
cannot be good teaching, and guid- 
ance without good teaching is 
incomplete. 

A good educational program and 
an effective guidance program 
should be inextricably bound _to- 
gether. Furthermore, they must be 
action programs, in which the teach- 
er actively participates. Although 
the roll of the school administrator 
will vary noticeably from one school 
to another, the role of the teacher 
should be relatively constant. The 
teacher's sympathetic insight into 
the needs and behavior of children. 
combined with skill in getting along 
with them, will assure a good guid- 
ance program. 


THE FIRST and most important 
step in the study of guidance, 
is a clear understanding of the 
philosophy of education to which 
the teacher subscribes, and its im- 
plications for educational practice. 
If the teacher is to guide someone, 
she must have some idea of the di- 
rection toward which he should be 
guided. The teacher's efforts may be 
pointed in any number of directions, 
such as college preparation, voca- 
tional efficiency, cultural develop- 
ment, social adjustment. These di- 
rections will be influenced by the 
scope of the teacher's concept of 
guidance, which (1) may be lim- 
ited to the academic aspect of the 
education of the individual or (2) 
may recognize the whole personality 
of the individual. 
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Schools are beginning to accept 
a responsibility for helping youth, 
their parents, and the community 
achieve all-round growth and de- 
velopment. Schools, along with the 
homes, are fast becoming principal 
agents in assuring the community of 
that continuous supply of well-grown 
and fully-developed youth. 

This means that the focal point of 
education should be the individual 
child. All who deal with youth should 
be actively thinking, planning, and 
evaluating in terms of the child's 
optimum development, his oppor- 
tunities, his present and future suc- 
cess. This means that each child 
should be taken as he comes, bear- 
ing the precious gifts of health, 
vitality, intelligence, curiosity, aug- 
mented or diminished by all of the 
experiences that have been his. 





Within children are a wealth of 
potentialities to be realized as they 
learn and grow. Evident in many 
are the scars of conflicts, tensions, 
and anxieties experienced at home 
and in other school placements. How 
favorably they can adjust to the 
school environment; how fully they 
can develop in knowledge, in skills, 
in attitudes; how successfully they 
can work and play with peers; how 
fully they can contribute to family 
and community life—all are depend- 


ent upon the mutual understanding 
of the parents, school personnel and 
others in the community who share 
the responsibility of guidance and 
learning. 

Whatever direction the teacher 
moves in the guidance program she 
must know and understand her stu- 
dents. Each student is an individual, 
not just one of thirty-three students 
in her class. Jean can’t see the board 
because she is nearsighted. Susan 
cant remain attentive because she 
is partially deaf. David’s mother 
scolded him last night, and he didn't 
sleep well. Louis had a fight with 
his brother before he came to school. 
John has never done. well in arith- 
metic, but his father always wanted 
him to be an engineer. 

In so far as possible the teacher 
should arrange the classroom envir- 
onment in the interest of these 
individuals. That means making a 
systematic study of the students who 
deviate from the average. It means 
helping the individual student to 
better understand himself, to modi- 
fy his ways of adjusting, and learn 
to live as a co-operating member of 
a family and community. 

Since guidance demands _ that 
teachers know and understand their 
students, the possibility of more 
effective guidance could be increased 
by modifying the conventional pat- 
terns of school organization to pro- 
vide for a longer daily contact of 
the teacher and the student, or by 
extending the period of time during 
which the student is with the teacher 
from a term or a year to a continuous 
contact throughout the school life 
of the student. The core-curriculum 
or general education program has 
real advantage in this connection. If 
instead of having four or six differ- 
ent groups of students daily for a 
period of one hour each, the possi- 
bility of better acquaintance with 
the student is more than doubled 
because the teacher not only has 
twice as much time with each stu- 
dent, but also half as many different 
students to become acquainted with. 


THE SECOND step in the study of 
guidance is that the teacher should 
prepare for a high degree of com- 
petence in this service for youth. 
She should have some knowledge 
and training in a considerable num- 
ber of the following fields: mental 
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hygiene, interest tests and their 
interpretation, measurement of spe- 
cial aptitude and interests, statistical 
methods, vocational guidance, family 
life and problems, psychology and 
measurement of personality, educa- 
tional measurements, adolescent and 
social psychology, economics and 
sociology, especially these which in- 
fluence adolescent behavior. 

Assuming that the teacher has 
training in these fields, what is the 
approach to the problem in attempt- 
ing to individualize instruction and 
to care for the whole personality of 
the student? True, a curriculum to 
properly provide for the needs of 
youth must be in force. Accordingly, 
information must be at hand in order 
that the teacher may better under- 
stand the pupil and the pupil better 
undestand himself. This information 
can include: his record of previous 
school background and community 
environment, his goals and purposes, 
his interests, likes and dislikes, his 
social development and adjustment, 
his emotional status, his health re- 
cord and present health status, 
and his family’s economic and finan- 
cial status. 


SINCE GUIDANCE seeks to individua- 
lize education, to arouse a point of 
view and to provide procedures 
whereby each student will grow 
fully, the teacher should discover 
individual problems and adjustment 
patterns through the use of the fol- 
lowing diagnostic tools: 


Observation: Observe the student 
in the classroom, on the playground, 
alone, in close social groups, in his 
own home, and in any other type of 
activity in which the student may be 
engaged. This observation may be 
fairly casual or it may be highly 
systematic and detailed. However, 
look for such characteristics as 
health habits, speech habits, social 
relationships, study habits, emotional 
habits, cleanliness, clothing, posture, 
physique, appearance, co-ordination, 
co-operation, play behavior, and a 
host of other detailed responses. 
Such observation is often the means 
for getting a clue as to a particular 
need or a particular frustration of 
the student. 


Physical Examination: Students, 
must undergo an adequate physical 


[Continued on page 46] 
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VOLUNTEERS 


“Saga of a Century 


MarTHA MARSHALL : 


Social Studies Teacher, 
Tennessee High School 


ELIzABETH MARSHALL 


Elementary Music Supervisor, 
Bristol 


We consider this one of our best school 
programs—in cooperative planning, all- 
school participation, integration of social 
studies, music, art, drama, and physical 
education. At the same time, interruption 
of the regular school schedule was at a 
minimum. Each part of the program was 
rehearsed at individual schools with only 
one time on the Tennessee High School 
stage before dress rehearsal, which was a 
performance for the children of the ele- 
mentary schools who were not in the 
performance. Approximately five hundred 
children participated in the production. 


RISTOL was celebrating its cen- 
tennial, and the schools were 
offering their interpretation of the 
hundred years. Several months earli- 
er the preliminary planning commit- 
tee.of teachers had initiated the idea. 
A representative from each school 
had participated in drafting the pro- 
gram. The group chose Miss Mary 
Collins, Principal of Central School. 
to be general chairman. 

Each school had chosen the period 
of local history which it could best 
portray according to the age and 
ability of its students. After the in- 
itial suggestions were completed, 
Miss Billie Baxter, authority on local 
history and teacher in the junior 
high school, was chosen to head a 
committee for writing the script. 

Although each school was respon- 


sible for a definite era of history, the 
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students and teachers worked _ to- 
gether to plan a representative 
activity. With the help of the stu- 
dents, librarians had collected mater- 
ials, physical education teachers had 
compiled appropriate rhythms, music 
teachers had gathered suitable songs 
and background music, art teachers 
had planned the scenic backdrops. 
Social studies classes took on a new 
meaning as work on the pageant 
moved forward. 


The Play Begins 


Throughout the Tennessee High 
School building, lights were blazing. 
While parents were gathering in the 
auditorium, the students and teach- 
ers were hurrying to designated 
places for last minute preparations. 
The pageant “Saga of a Century” 
was about to begin. 

The official centennial committee, 
costumed in the period of 1856, was 
just being seated. The woodwind and 
brass ensemble was tuning up. Back- 
stage the Tennessee High School 
Chorus adjusted bonnets and waist- 
coats and quietly moved into line. 

The houselights dimmed. As a 
hush fell over the audience, the 
blended voices of the mixed chorus 
rose in the official centennial song, 
“Tale of Two Cities,” arranged by 
their own director, Andrew J. May. 

The voice of the first reader rang 


This department includes accounts of successful activities or 


practices that have worked well in various schouls across the state. 
The editors of Taz TENNESSEE TEACHER are always glad to receive 


such articles. 
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loud and clear, and the pageant was 
underway. The beautiful poetic 
narration was read by eight high 
school students. Another high school 
student planned the lighting effects. 
Episode followed episode as the 
story of Bristol unfolded. 


A Century Revived 


The early Cherokee nation lived 
again as junior high students, beau- 
titully made up and costumed, exe- 
cuted an original war dance. Scouts 
and Pathfinders moved to the West 
as the narration continued. The 
episode of the westward expansion 
of the frontiersman was dramatical- 
ly presented by a high school group 
under the direction of a junior girl. 
The high school chorus reappeared 
singing a hymn as the soldiers pre- 
pared for the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. 

The beginning of industry in 
Bristol was marked by a “two day 
jubilation” as the fifth and sixth 
graders at Rosemont frolicked in 
a gay folk dance. Nine dignified 
gentleme n, seniors in American his- 
tory classes, sat in council over the 
Bristol Charter of Incorporation. 

The audience was startled by an 
offstage train whistle. As the card- 
board locomotive chugged into the 
depot, small Bristolians, Holston 
Heights Elementary School, cheered 
the iron horse. An on-the-spot re- 
cording of a switch engine had been 
taped by a teacher from their school. 

For several weeks the mothers of 
the sixth graders at Fairmont had 
been exchanging patterns. Their 
efforts were rewarded as_ tiny 
southern belles and their gallant 
beaux in Confederate uniforms 
danced the Virginia Reel. 

The children from the upper 
grades of Haynesfield Elementary 
School re-enacted the “little red 
school house.” 

Central School sang a medley of 
World War I songs as the Red Cross 
Canteen was depicted. As the nar- 
rator continued her reading, color- 
ful memories of more recent events 
flashed into the minds of listen- 
ers. 

Then from the back of the au- 
ditorium came a faint stir and the 
audience stood as the color guard 
moved toward the stage. The flag 
bearers, boy scouts from Anderson 
School, had been specially trained 
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by the V. F. W. Immediately follow- 
ing them came a panorama of Amer- 
ican life, “men of science, men of 
learning, men who toil with skillful 
and creative minds, men who daily 
work, and men who daily serve to 
build a stronger town and nation.” 

The Curtain slowly opened on 
the combined choruses of Tennes- 
see High, Slater High, and Junior 
High as they sang “America the 
Beautiful.” The walienen joined in 


the pledge to the flag and our na- 
tional anthem. 

Truly, this has been a century of 
progress. Listeners and performers 
alike were stirred by the closing 
quotation as expressed by the eight 
narrators in choral reading: “This 
is our home; this is our heritage. 
May we guard it, guide it, and keep 
Old Glory flying as we pledge our 
hearts and our lives to God and 
country.” 


Old Tennessee Forevermore 


A School and Community Project 


ABBIE GAIL 


PRINCE 


AND 


CATHERINI 


BEVILL 


Mynders School, Knoxville 


“OLp TENNESSEE 
staged by Mynders Elementary 
School, Knoxville, was a school and 
community program that almost 
halted traffic by a busy city depart- 
ment store. The program’ was 
planned by the faculty, which in- 
corporated suggestions from the pu- 
pils and enjoyed the best of 


cooperation from the Parent-Teacher 


Association. Because of its historical 
subject, the program would be ap- 
propriate at any season. 

The popularity of Tennessee's 
Davy Crockett led to the selection 
of the theme. The pupils painted 
large pictures in tempera to make 
the backdrop, which they secured 
to the wire fence around the play- 
ground. One class made a replica 
of the first log cabin at the Watauga 
Settlement and placed it in the fore- 
ground, Mothers spent many days 
in school, making the beautiful cos- 
tumes. One mother brought her 
portable electric sewing machine. 

The first graders in their crepe 
paper costumes were entirely cre- 
ative in their rhythmic dances _in- 
terpreting the state tree, the tulip 
poplar, and the state flower, the iris. 
The group of first and second grad- 
ers who represented pioneers pulled 
a covered wagon (its “cover,” se- 
cured by a round cardboard box, 
brought spontaneous applause from 
the spectators). The “mockingbirds” 


FOREVERMORE,” 


had crepe paper tails that were a 
delight to the audience seated under 
shade trees on the front lawn of the 
The members of the state 
Hag drill wore red, white, and blue 
banners, and each carried a state 
Hag. 

The third graders had concluded 
a unit on “The Indians of Tennes- 
see” and had studied the four tribes 
of this section, the Creek, the Chero- 
kee, the Choctaw, and the Chicka- 
mauga. Their cloth costumes, sewn 
by the teacher and the mothers, 
were realistic. The Davy Crockett 
singers and the Tennessee Mixer 
Dancers were third and _ fourth 
grade pupils (clothes by Dennison ) 
whose imaginations had been fired 
by the lanky frontiersman. The fifth 
grade Indian dancers wore cloth 
costumes and, after a quick change 
in the Broadway tradition, appeared 
as Tennessee Waltzers in school 
clothes and school-made bonnets 
for the girls and straw hats for the 
boys. 

The “famous Tennesseans” were 
selected for their appearance and 
the availability of their costumes. 
Each famous Tennessean marched 
across the school yard as the nar- 
rator read his name. Every pupil 
in Mynders school participate od in 
“Old Tennessee Forevermore”, and 
with a heart full of pride in his state, 
joined in singing the state song in 
the grand finale. 


school. 
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Science Talent In Tennessee 


JAMES L. MAJOR 


he 1956 Tennessee Science Tal- 

ent Search brought honors to 
twenty-eight high school seniors. 
Each of these students entered the 
competition of the National Science 
Talent Search sponsored by Science 
Clubs of America, Washington, 


D. C. Three of them received Hon- 
orable Mention in the National 
Search. 


The competition included two 
main features: a comprehensive test 
involving a high type of scientific 
reasoning, and a report of a per- 
sonal scientific project requiring 
genuine research. 

Announcements concerning the 
National Science Talent Search are 
sent by Science Clubs of America 
to each high school in the United 
States at the beginning of the fall 
Sixteen to twenty thousand 
seniors respond, and _ take the 
“screening test” in December. Their 
examination papers and reports on 
their personal science research proj- 
ects are compared in Washington. 
Forty emerge as winners of scholar- 
ships and prizes; 360 receive Hon- 
orable Mention. 

The records of all contestants 
from Tennessee are sent to the chair- 
man of the Tennessee Science Tal- 
ent Search Committee in March. 
This committee' (appointed by the 
Tennessee Academy of Science ) 
considers their records and _ selects 
the top-ranking seniors, usually be- 
tween twenty and thirty in number, 
for Tennessee Science Talent Search 
honors. Their names are sent to all 


session. 





The Committee 


'James L. Major, Clarksville High 


School, Chairman; Calvin A. Bueh- 
ler, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Howard C. Kirksey, Middle 


Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro; Katherine Matthews, West 
End High School, Nashville; Charles 
S. Shoup, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Oak Ridge; Hanor A. Webb, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers, Nashville. 
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colleges and universities in the 
State, several of which have standing 
scholarship offers to these talented 
science students. 

The sponsoring teachers of these 
students deserve much honor, too, 
for their discovery of science inter- 
est and talent in their classes, and 
their counsel and encouragement in 
the projects each student carries on. 


The Honors Group 


*National Honorable Mention 


BRISTOL 
Stephen (Frank H. Ma- 
ples, Jr., teacher), Bristol H. S. 
Project: Radio-active Minerals of 
Upper East Tennessee 


Henninger, 


CHATTANOOGA 
Gann, Alvin (Conrad W. Bates), 
Chattanooga H. S. Electronic Oscil- 
lators 
Herbst, Douglas (Sister Hyacinth), 
Notre Dame H. S. Mechanics of an 
Automobile Transmission 


CROSSVILLE 
* Burgess, Elmo (C. C. Hann), Cum- 
berland H. S. Snakes of Cumber- 
land County 
Fox, Dale (C. C. Hann), 
land H. S. Electronics 


Cumber- 


HARRIMAN 


Baker, Joseph (G. M. Ballard), 
Harriman H. S. An Electronic Bal- 


ance 

KNOXVILLE 
*Bloomer, James (Charles  Shin- 
lever), Fulton H. S. Isotopes and 
Lithium 
Deering, Charles (Lula _ Shipe), 
Central H. S. Shields for Gamma 
Rays 


Harrison, Hal (C. A. Browning), 
East H. S. Small Radios 

Lockett, Stephen (C. A. Browning), 
East H. S. Carbon Dioxide Meas- 
urement 

Lord, John (C. A. Browning), 
H. S. Auditory Impressions 
Merritt, Michael (Agnes Bowling ), 


East 


HANOR A. WEBB 


Fulton H. $. Photomicrography 


Soloman, John, Jr. (Lula Shipe), 
Central H. S. Quarternary Alloy 
System 

Valentine, David (C. M. Bridges, 


Jr.), Bearden H. S. The Gas Turbine 
Engine 

MEMPHIS 
Bowers, Francis LeRoy (R. E. Jona- 
kin), Messick H. S$. Wind Tunnel 
Grobmyer, Albert (Brother H. Fran- 
cis), Christian Brothers H. $. Re- 
gene pration of Planaria 
Kelsall, Samuel, IV (J. D. Reding), 
Treadwell H. S. Cottonseed 
Luschen, Henry (J. D. Reding), 
Treadwell H. S. History of Life on 
Earth 
Scheinberg 
Green ), 
Analysis 


Stephen —_( Dorothy 
Contral H. S. Qualitative 


NASHVILLE 
Adams, Roy (David J. Levine), 
Central H. S. Spherical Trigonome- 
ory 
Crump, William (Mrs. Burt Fran- 
cis ), Isaac Litton H. S. Extraction of 
Plant Pigments 
Garth, Vernon, Jr. (Mrs. G. R. May- 
field), Hillsboro H. S. Modulation 
in Radio-Telephony 
Seyfert, Carl, Jr. (Mrs. G. R. May- 
field), Hillsboro H. S. Mineraliza- 
tion of Fossils 


Oak Ripce 
Larson, Robert (Paul W. Shank), 
Oak Ridge H. S. New Type Binary 
Multiplier-Translator 
*Pollard, Edward R., Jr. (Paul W. 


Shank), Oak Ridge H. S. Vortex 
Tubes 

PIKEVILLE 
Davis, Thomas (Mrs. Paul Stand- 


fer), Bledsoe County H.S. Geology 
of Bledsoe County 


St. ANDREWS 


Simmonds, Harvey (Winifred B. 
Morris), St. Andrews H. S. Hydro- 
phonics 


WuitE HAven 
Vandiveer, Ellison (Richard C. Col- 
bounn), White Haven H. S. Build- 


ing a Cyclotron 
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West Tennessee Education Association 


Municipal Auditorium, Memphis 


GENERAL 


First General Session 
October 11, 7:30 P. M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presipinc: T. H. Strange 

PLATFORM Guests: City and County Superintendents of West 
Tennessee, Supervising Teachers of West Tennessee 

Music: Memphis State College 

InvocaTioN: R. E. Black, Superintendent, Crockett County 
Schools 

Appress: T. H. Strange, President, WTEA 

BUSINESS 


Elementary Education Section 


Presipinc: Miss Sadie McDaniel 
Appress: Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, Specialist in Social Science 
for Elementary Grades, Green Castle, Indiana 


Second General Session 
October 12, 10:30 A. M. 


SECTIONAL 


Thursday, October 11 


Supervising Teachers 
Luncheon, 12:30 P.M., Empire Room, Claridge Hotel 
Presipinc: Miss Melville Jameson 
LUNCHEON 
Invocation: Mr. E. C. Stimbert, Assistant Superintendent Mem- 
phis City Schools 
ADDRESS 
BUSINESS 


Friday, October 12 


Administrators 
12:30 P.M., Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: R. E. Black 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: Dr. Robert Montgomery, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

BUSINESS 


Agriculture 


2:00 P.M., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Prestpinc: Mr. V. J. Shanklin 
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October 11, 12, 1956 


SESSIONS 


North Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

PrEsiDING: T. H. Strange 

PLATFORM GueEsts: Commissioner of Education, College Presi- 
dents, President and Executive Secretary of the TEA 
and Presidents of County Council of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in West Tennessee 

Music: Memphis State College 

Apprrss: Frank E. Bass, Executive Secretary, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

ApprEss: Dr. Robert Montgomery, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Third General Session 
October 12, 7:30 P. M. 


Presipinc: T. H. Strange 

PLatrorM Guests: Administrative Council of TEA, Executive 
Committee of WTEA, New Sectional Officers of the 
Association 

BusINESS 

Appress: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education, State 
of Tennessee 

8:30 AppreEss: John M. Brown, critic and author 


MEETINGS 


ApprEss: “The Place of Vocational Agriculture in the Total 
School Program,” Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of 
Education 

BusINESS 


Art 


Time and Place to Be Announced 


Presip1nc: Miss Helen Stahl 
ProGRAM to be announced 


Association for Childhood Education 
2:30 P.M., Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 


PRESIDING: Miss Mary E. Cannon 

LUNCHEON 

PANEL Discussion: “What I like about Teaching,” Mrs. Myrtle 
Cobb, Moderator 


Association for Student Teaching 

9:00 A.M., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Sister Albertus Magnus, O. P. 

BUSINESS 

Reports of State and National Workshops 
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Attendance Supervisors 
12:30 P.M., Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: W. B. Falls 

LyNCHEON 

INVOCATION: Chaille Meeks 

ApprEss: The Reverend Russel Boaz, First Methodist Church, 
Savannah 

BUSINESS 


Business Education 
12:30 P.M., Room 209, Peabody Hotel 


Presipinc: C. M. Witherington 
LUNCHEON 
Program to be announced 


Classical Languages 
12:30 P.M., Room 213, Hotel Peabody 


PreswwiNc: Mrs. Floy B. Harris 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: John Lee (Also films made while teaching in France 
and Italy) 


BUSINESS 


Elementary Education 
2:30 P.M., South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


PresipDING: Miss Sadie McDaniel 

Appress: Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, Specialist in Social Science 
for elementary grades, Green Castle, Indiana 

BusINESS 


Elementary Principals 
12:30 P.M., King Cotton Hotel 


Preswwinc: John S. Morris, Jr. 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, Specialist in Social Science 
for elementary grades, Green Castle, Indiana 

BusINESs 


English and Speech 
12:30 P.M., The Georgian Room, Hotel Peabody 


Presipinc: Miss Ivy Holland 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: Dr. Kelly Thurmond, Professor of English, Union Uni- 
versity 

BUSINESS 


Health and Physical Education 
9:00 A.M., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


Presmpinc: Miss Elma Roane 

PANEL Discussion: “Teaching Aid from State Department of 
Education,” Charles Kerr, Miss Frances Hoback, Mr. 
Andrew Settles, Miss Elma Roane 

Appress: “Basketball Offense,’ Mr. Robert Vanatta, Head 
Basketball Coach, Memphis State College 


BUSINESS 


Home Economics 
12:45 P.M., Louis XVI Room, Hotel Peabody 


Preswinc: Miss Mary Frances Kennedy 
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LUNCHEON 

ApprEss: Miss Helen Thal, Assistant Director, Educational Di- 
vision, Institute of Life Insurance, New York 

BusINESS 


Industrial and Vocational Education 
12:30 P.M., Military Ball Room, King Cotton Hotel 


PRESIDING: Tom G. Bell 

LUNCHEON 

ApprEss: Representatives of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany 

BUSINESS 

2:00 P.M. Visit to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 
9:00 A.M., West Committee Room No. 2, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiwinc: Mrs. Kirby McKnight 

ApprEss: “Developing World Understanding and Friendship 
through Junior Red Cross Activities,” James M. Smyth, 
Director Junior Red Cross and Educational Relations, 
Southeastern Area, American Red Cross, Atlanta, Georgia 

BUSINESS 


Library 
12:30 P.M., Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiwinc: Miss Camelia Cunningham 
LUNCHEON 

INvocaTIon: Mrs. W. T. Ingram 

ApprEss: Mr. Stan Rescoe, Peabody College 
BUSINESS 


Mathematics 
12:30 P.M., Grotto Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: A. L. Sparks 
LUNCHEON 

ADDRESS 

BusINESs 


Modern Languages 
12:30 P.M., Room 917, King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: Mrs. Louise Green 

LUNCHEON 

ILLustRATED Lecture: Mrs. Velma Heatherly 
BusINESS 


Music 


12:30 P.M., King Cotton Hotel 
Presipinc: Bill Akins 
LUNCHEON 
MusicaL SELEcTIONS: Miss Joy Brown, Concert Violinist 
Appress: Dr. Burnet Tuthill, Professor of Music, Southwestern 
University 


Science 
12:30 P.M., King Cotton Hotel 


Presiwinc: William R. Kessler 
LUNCHEON 

ADDRESS 

BusINESSs 





Secondary School Principals 

2:30 P.M., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 

PRESIDING: Russell R. Tuck 

INVOCATION 

Appress: Earl E. Sexton, Director of Field Services, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville 

BUSINESS 


Social Studies 
12:30 P.M., Aztec Room, Hotel Claridge 


Presipinc: Mr. Horace B. Smith 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “German Unification,” Dr. J. Wesley Hoffman, Profes- 
sor of History, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

BUSINESS , é 


Special Education, ICEC 
12:30 P.M., Colonial-Jefferson Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: Mr. Dixon Corum 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “The Education of Gifted Children,” Dr. Walter Barbe. 
University of Chattanooga 

BusINESS 


Information 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the 
Information Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall; Mr. Rush Siler is 
in charge. Lost and found articles may be reported to the at- 
tendants at this booth. 


Registration 


Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit 
Hall, where all teachers are requested to register on the card 
furnished, and leave this card in the place designated. 

Tickets for each of the above events are to be bought at the 
Ticket Booth. A representative of each group will be at this 
booth on Thursday night and Friday morning. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


Thursday, October 11 


SuPERVISING TEACHERS: 12:30 P.M., Empire Room, Claridge 
Hotel 


Friday, October 12 


ADMINISTRATORS: 12:30 P.M., Panorama Room, King Cotton 
Hotel 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpuCATION: 12:30 P.M., Balinese 
Room, Claridge Hotel 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: 12:30 P.M., Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 
Business Epucation: 12:30 P.M., Room 209, Hotel Peabody 
CxiassicaL LancuacE: 12:30 P.M., Room 213, Hotel Peabody 
ELEMENTARY Princrpats: 12:20 P.M., King Cotton Hotel 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH: 12:30 P.M., The Georgian Room, Hotel 
Peabody 


Home Economics: 12:45 P.M., Louis XVI Room, Hotel Peabody 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL Epucation: 12:30 P.M., Military 
Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 


Lrprary: 12:30 P.M., Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotel 
MaTHEMaTICcs: 12:30 P.M., Grotto Room, King Cotton Hotel 
MoperN LancuaceE: 12:30 P.M., Room 917, King Cotton Hotel 
Music: 12:30 P.M., King Cotton Hotel 

ScIENCE: 12:30 P.M., King Cotton Hotel 

SocraL Strupies: 12:30 P.M., Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 


SpEcIAL Epucation, ICEC: 12:30 P.M., Colonial-Jefferson Room, 
King Cotton Hotel 

Union Universiry ALUMNI: 5:30 P.M., Meet on Mezzanine of 
Hotel Peabody 

PeEABopy CoLLEGE ALUMNI: 8:00 A.M., Aztec Room, Claridge 
Hotel 





How to Win Friends and Influence People 


as a Local Edueation Association 


1. Notify all civic groups that you have a speakers’ bureau. 


) 
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2. Give subscriptions for THe TENNESSEE TEACHER to your school board members. 








3. Begin evaluating carefully the contribution that local newspapers, radio stations, and television stations 
are making to education and be prepared to make nominations for Merit Awards. Details of this new 
recognition idea will reach you soon. 

4. Urge your radio station to use the spot announcements on educational matters which TEA is now mail- 


ing them, a new one coming fortnightly. 


ut 


Inform your public of the good publications available from NEA, such as Happy Journey, Janie Learns 


to Read, Sailing into Reading, and Its High Time. 


6. Be certain that every teacher is a registered voter. 


7. Participate as an association in some worthwhile civic project. D. G. S. 
22 THE TENNESSEE TEACHER i 








THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 
Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As your host we extend to you our best wishes, 
and hope your meeting in Knoxville will be a very suc- 
cessful one. 

Sincerely, 


J. W. Dance 


Vayor 
Roy H. Bass, Jr. Max Friedman 
Hobart Carey John T. O’Connor 
J. S. Cooper U. G. Turner 


Cas Walker 
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East Tennessee Education Association 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville October 25, 26, 1956 


Theme; Cooperative Planning for Better Schools 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


GREETINGS FROM THE PrEsipext OF TEA: Mrs. John Cunning- 


First General Session 





October 25, 7:15 P. M. 


Presipinc: C. P. Price, President, East Tennessee Education 
Association; principal, Polk County High School, Benton 

PLATFORM Guests: Members of the East Tennessee Education 
Association Executive Committee, Departmental Chair- 
men, Members of the Research Committee, Members of 
the Legislative Committee, and Members of the Resolu- 
tions Committee 

PRESENTATION OF THE NATIONAL Cotors: Pershing Riflemen, 
University of Tennessee R. O. T. C. 
Pledge to the Flag 
The National Anthem, led by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes. Ac- 

companist: Mrs. Corine Rhodes 

Invocation: Dr. T. J. Mattingly, pastor, First Christian Church, 
Knoxville 

WELCOME TO THE UNiversity: Dr. C. E. Brehm, University of 
Tennessee 

“Magnifying the Convention Theme”: Mr. C. P. Price, President, 
East Tennessee Education Association 

BUSINESS: 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GuEstTs: Dr. Roy W. Wallace, Vice- 
President, ETEA 

Music: Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes 

“What Price the Fatted Calf?”’: Dr. Ruth Alexander, Ph.D., 
LL.D., economist, lecturer, editorial writer 


“An Evening with Mark Twain”: Henry Hull, actor 


Second General Session 


October 26, 10:25 A. M. 

Presiwinc: C. P. Price 

PLATFORM Guests: Dr. Quill Cope, Commissioner of Education, 
State of Tennessee, and Staff Members; Mrs.’ John Cun- 
ningham, Jr., President, TEA; Frank Bass, Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, TEA, and Staff Members; Mrs. Ralph 
W. Frost, President, Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Superintendents of city and county school sys- 
tems 

Sincinc: led by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes; Mrs. Corine Rhodes, ac- 
companist 

Invocation: Dr. Charles A. 
Knoxville 


Trentham, First Baptist Church, 


PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM Guests: Dr. Roy W. Wallace, Vice- 
President, ETEA 
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ham, Jr., Clarksviik 

Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes 

“Standing Up to the Future:” Dr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, educa- 
tor and industrialist 


MoMENTS FoR Music: 


Third General Session 


October 26, 4:00 P. M. 
Presivinc: C., P. Price 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: J. 
Department, ETEA 
ALL East TENNESSEE CHorus: Guest Director, Mrs. Regina 
Walker, San Carlos, Arizona 


ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA: 


B. Lyle, President, Music 


Guest Director, Dr. W. J. 


Julian, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 


Fourth General Session 


October 26, 7:30 P. M. 

Presipinc: Dr. Roy W. Wallace, Vice-President, ETEA 

AUDIENCE Sincinc: Dr. J. Clark Rhodes, Director; Mrs. Corin 
Rhodes, Accompanist 

INvocaTIoNn: Dr. Cecil Hardin, Church Street Methodist Church, 
Knoxville 

REPORT ON ELections: Mr. Paul Cate, Central High School, 
Fountain City, Elections Director 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Dr. Earl Ramer, 
Chairman, Department of Curriculum and _ Instruction, 
College of Education, U. T. 

PANEL Discussion: “Cooperative Planning for Better Schools,” 
Dr. A. D. Holt, Vice-President, U. T., Moderators, Dr. 
Orin B. Graff, Chairman, ETEA Research Committee; 
Dr. P. W. Alexander, Dean, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City; M. L. Pinkston, Superintendent, Greeneville 
City Schools, Greeneville; Mrs. Jean Merritt, Tyson Junior 
High School, Knoxville; Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner 
of Education; E. B. Eller, Division of Instruction, Ten- 
nessee Department of Education; Miss Pauline Brumit, 
Supervisor of Instruction, Tennessee Department of Edu- 
cation, Johnson City; Dr. John Lovegrove, Supervisor of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Knoxville 
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SECTIONAL 


Thursday, October 25 


Attendance Teachers 
5:00 P.M., Room 3, S & W Cafeteria 


PresmpinG: Mrs. Margie Boretsky 

DINNER 

ApprEss: “Community Planning for Better Schools,” Miss Julia 
Richardson, Principal, East Brainerd Elementary School, 
Chattanooga 

BusINESS 

Reservations for the dinner should be made with Mrs. Laura E. 

Swingle, Cleveland 


Supervisors 
12:15 P.M., S & W Cafeteria 

Presipinc: Mrs. Grace T. Carroll 

LUNCHEON 

INvocATION: Roy Vance, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville 

Apvpress: “Curriculum Planning for Better Schools,” Dr. Roma 
Gans, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 

BusINESS 

Luncheon tickets are $2.00. Contact Miss Lillie Campbell, super- 

visor of Rhea County Schools, Dayton. Reservations should be 

made by Tuesday, October 23. 


Friday, October 26 
ACE 


9:00 A.M., Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presipinc: Mrs. Perna T. Mooney 

ApprEss: “Meeting Urgent Education Needs of Today’s Chil- 
dren,” Dr. Roma Gans, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 

BUSINESS 


12:45 P.M., Andrew Johnson Hotel Ballroom 


Presipinc: Mrs. Perna T. Mooney 
LUNCHEON . 
Appress: “Helping Children and Teachers Come Willingly to 
School,” Dr. Roma Gans 

Luncheon tickets are $1.90. Please contact Mrs. Louise Wilson, 
Lincoln Park School, Knoxville, or at 2919 Tazewell Pike, Foun- 
tain City (phone 6-6221) for reservations by Tuesday, October 
23. 


Agriculture 
9:00 A.M., Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 


PresipING: A. B. Foster 
ApprEss: “Developing a Community Vocational Agriculture 
Program,” Dr. Selz C. Mayo, Professor of Rural Sociology, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


BUSINESS 


OCTOBER 1956 


MEETINGS 


Art Education 
9:00 A.M., Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 


PRESIDING: Mrs. Eunice Kerr 


ApprEss: “Architecture in the Schools of Today,’ Dr. Henry 
Kenphoeftner, Dean, School of Design, College of Archi- 
tecture, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


12:45 P.M., Church Street Methodist Church 


Presipinc: Mrs. Frances Hoover 

Appress: “The School-Building Program in Tennessee,” Dr. R. 
N. Finchum, Director of School Plants, State Department 
of Education, Nashville 

BUSINESS 

Luncheon tickets are $2.25. Contact Mrs. Agnes Ford, 1717 

Laurel Avenue, Knoxville, or in Room 2, Alumni Memorial Build- 


ing, on Friday, October 26, before 10:30 A.M. 


2:15 P.M., Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 


“Architecture, A Social Art and Craft Is 
Essential in Cooperative Planning for Better Schools,” 
Dr. Henry Kenphoeffner, Dr. R. N. Finchum. Other 
members to be announced 


PANEL DISCUSSION: 


Athletics 
9:00 P.M., Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 


PrEsIDING: Bob Devault 

BusINESS 

Appress: “Facing Problems of the Basketball Coach,” Mr. John 
Oldham, Basketball Coach, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville 


Audio-Visual Education 


9:00 A.M., Joint Meeting with Librarians, 
Room 114, Dabney Hall 

PresipinG: Chester Hill 
ApprEss: “Instructional Materials: Their Role in Planning for 


Better Schools,” Dr. Earl F. Strohbehn, Director, Curri- 
culum and Instructional Materials, Oak Ridge Schools 


BusINEss 


Bible 


2:00 P.M., Room 101, 


Business Administration Building 


Presipinc: Miss Kathryn Lockett 

DeEvorTionaL: “How the Teaching of Bible in our Public Schools 
is Helpful to the Community Life,” The Reverend Robert 
H. Wood, Park City Presbyterian Church, Knoxville 

“How Bible in the Curriculum Meets the Needs of Today’s 

Youth,” Miss Sara Petty, Dean of Women, Columbia 


Bible College, Columbia, South Carolina 








“How-We-Do-It” Session: Audio-Visual Aids 
Flannel Backgrounds: Miss Jean Porter, Bible teacher, 
Chattanooga; Film Strips: Miss Mildred Clark, Bible 
teacher, Bristol; Notebooks: Mrs. I. M. Ellis, Bible teacher, 
Knoxville; Memory Work: Miss Mary Roselyn Hall, Bible 
teacher, Athens; Missions: Mrs. Francis Stepp, Bible 
teacher, Bristol 


BUSINESS 


Business Education 
12:00 M., Room 3, S & W Cafeteria 


Presipinc: E, C. Wynegar 

Appress: “Business Training to Meet the Requirements of Busi- 
ness,” Gregg Smith, Office Manager, Tennessee East- 
man Corporation, Kingsport 

ENTERTAINMENT: Alpha Mu Sorority Chapter 


BusINEss 


Classroom Teachers 
9:00 A.M., Ferris Hall Auditorium 


Presipinc: Gerald Walker 

BusINEss 

Appress: “Teaching All Children to Talk and to Listen,” Dr. 
Lester L. Hale, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Conservation Education 
12:30 P.M., Brown’s Cafeteria, Gay Street 


Presipinc: Cleaston E. Craig 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “Conservation in the Desert Area of the Tennessee 
Copper Basin” 

DisCussION 


BusINESS 


Deans of Women and Girls 
8:30 A.M., Room 107, Ayres Hall 


Presipinc: Miss Gladys Beach 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
9:00 A.M., Joint Meeting with Guidance 


and Personnel, and Junior High School, 
Science Hall Auditorium 
Preswinc: Miss Gladys Beach 
ApprEss: “The Fine Art of Discipline,” M. Eunice Hilton, Di- 
rector, Student Personnel Program, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


DisCuUSSION 


Distributive Education 
12:30 P.M., Dwarf Restaurant No. 2, Clinton Highway 
Presipinc: David Highbaugh 


LUNCHEON 


WorksHor oN Cotor: Directed by Lewis Anderson, Knoxville 
Engraving Company 


BUSINESS 
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Dramatics (Speech Arts) 
12:00 M., U. T., Cafeteria 
Presipinc: William Lewis 
LUNCHEON 
AppreEss: “Our Total Speech Program,” L. L. Boutwell, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
BusINEss 
Contact Mr. William Lewis, Oak Ridge High School, Oak 


Ridge, concerning luncheon. 


2:00 P.M., Room 217, Ayres Hall 
PreEsIDING: William Lewis 
ApprEss: “Preparing Students and Community for Outdoor 
Drama,” Robert Tedder, director, “Chucky Jack”, Knox- 
ville 
CuoraL Reapinc: Edward Johnson, Vine Junior High School, 
Director, Knoxville 


Elementary School Principals 
9:00 A.M., Court Room, Law College 


REGISTRATION: 8:30-9:00 

PRESIDING: Miss Julia Nichols 

INVOCATION 

ApprEss: “Improving the Reading Program,” Laney J. Roberts, 
Principal, Normal Park School, Chattanooga 


BusINESS 


English 
2:00 P.M., Court Room, Law College 


Preswinc: Mrs. John K. Jones 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

AppreEss: “Experiences of an Author,” Mrs. Helen Topping 
Miller, author, Morristown 


INFORMAL COFFEE Hour 


Exceptional Child 
12:00 M., Second Methodist Church 


Preswinc: Lorin Staats, Department of Special Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 

LUNCHEON 

ApprEss: “Speech Problems of Exceptional Children,” Dr. Lester 
L. Hale, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 


BUSINESS 


Guidance and Personnel 
8:30 A.M., Room 121, Ayres Hall 


Presipinc: Dr. Lawrence DeRiddex 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
9:00 A.M., Joint Meeting with Deans of Women and Girls, 
and Junior High School, Science Hall Auditorium 
Miss Gladys Beach 


ApprEss: “The Fine Art of Discipline,” M. Eunice Hilton, Direc- 


PRESIDING: 
tor, Student Personnel Program, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


DiscussION 
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"Meet Me At Miller's” . . . 
an E. T. E. A. tradition 


Miller's is so conveniently located ... at Gay and 
Union, right in the center of everything—the S&W 
Cafeteria, the dime stores, specialty shops and 
banks. We extend a pleasant greeting to all of you— 
and, as usual, there'll be a Baby Orchid for your 


coat lapel. 


CMW 


KNOXVILLE'S OWN SINCE 1901 
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Prove it to yourself ..... 


IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 








HOBART-DAYTON 
Sales and Service 


Hobart Food Preparing Machines 
Mixers - Potato Peelers - Slicers - Food 
Cutters - Power Saws 


420 Locust........ Phone 3-8410 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











Compliments of 


G. P. FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


2311 N. Central Ave. 
Knoxville. Tenn. 


Phone 3-4592 


"Your complete 


wholesale food purveyor’ 


CANNED AND FROZEN 
FOODS 








Health Education 


9:00 A.M., Joint Meeting with Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
PreEsipinG: Dr. Scott Honaker 
ApprEss: “Improving Health and Fitness of Children and Youth 
through Cooperative Effort,” Simon McNeely, Specialist, 
Health, Physical Education, and Athletics, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


FENCING DEMONSTRATION: Dr. Sidney Rice, Department of Phy- 
sical Education, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


2:00 P.M., Room 104, Law College 

PRESIDING: Mrs. Eloise Harris Wynne 

BUSINESS 

“A Community Sanitation Participating Survey in Clinton High 
School,” Mrs. Eloise H. Wynne, Clinton; Richard Mans- 
field, Sanitarian, Anderson County Health Department; 
Students from Clinton High School 

Other Projects to Be Announced 


DIscussiON 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


9:00 A.M., Joint Meeting with Health Education, 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 


2:00 P.M., Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 


PRESIDING: Dr. Scott Honaker 

PANEL Discussion: “Athletic Competition for Children of Ele- 
mentary Age” 

DEMONSTRATION: “Developing Physical Fitness in the Elemen- 
tary-School Child,” Dr. George Brady, Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, University of Tennessee 


Higher Education 
2:30 P.M., Room 317, Biology Building 


Presipinc: Guy Oakes 
ApprEss: “Is a College Obligated to Its Immediate Community?” 


BUSINESS 


High School 
9:00 A.M., Room 217, Ayres Hall 


PresipinGc: R. M. Robinson 

PANEL Discussion: “Community Planning for Better Schools,” 
Dr. O. B. Graff, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Mod- 
erator; Harold Powers, Principal, City Park Elemen- 
tary School, Athens; Thomas Dunigan, Principal, Oak 
Ridge High School, Oak Ridge; Dr. George Mathis, 
Principal, Hardy Junior High School, Chattanooga; Dr. 
Donald G. Sahli, Director of Publications 


BUSINESS 
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Home Economics 
12:30 P.M., Private Dining Room, U. T. Cafeteria 


Presipinc: Mrs. Orrissa Simpson 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “Rx for Classroom Planning,” Dr. Henrietta Fleck, 
Chairman, Home Economics Department, New York 
University 

BUSINESS 

Luncheon tickets are $1.85. Send money for reservation to Miss 

Helen Starck, College of Home Economics, University of Ten- 

nessee, Knoxville 


Industrial Arts 
9:00 A.M. and 2:00 P.M., Room 110, Ayres Hall 


PresiDING: Walter Reed 

\pprEss: “Preparation for Industrial Employment,” Mr. E. M. 
Reed, Director, Employee Services, Tennessee Eastman 
Company, Kingsport 

BUSINESS 

2:00 Presminc: Walter Reed 

Appress: “How to Get and Keep an Industrial Job,” S. S. 
Benedict, Vice-President and Director of Industrial and 
Public Relations, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, Kings- 
port 

BUSINESS 


Industrial Education 
9:00 A.M. and 2:00 P.M., Room 324, Perkins Hall 


PRESIDING: Lowell Ellis 
Preliminary Survey of Needs of the Community in Better School 
and Curriculum Planning: 
“Employment and Occupational Needs,” G. E. Freeman, 
State Director, Vocational Education, Nashville 
“Needs of the Citizens,” Howard McCorkle, Superinten- 
dent, Johnson City Public Schools 
“Needs for a Broader Curriculum Offering,” E. N. Aslin- 
ger, Director, Vocational and Adult Education, Knox- 
ville 
BUSINESS 
Luncheon for Beta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma at Lakeview 
Gardens Restaurant, 6135 Chapman Highway, 12:30. 
Professor Clyde H. Wilson of the University of Tennessee 
will furnish further information. 
2:00 Presimpinc: Lowell Ellis 
Appress: “Industry Takes a Look at Industrial Education,” 
Bertram H. Mandell, Quality Control Manager, Sperry 
Farragut Company, Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
Bristol 
BusINEss 


Junior High School 
8:30 and 9:00 A.M., Science Hall Auditorium 


Presipinc: Donald G. Resseguie 
BUSINESS 


9:00 Joint Meeting with Guidance and Personnel, 
and Deans of Women and Girls 


Presipinc: Miss Gladys Beach 

ApprEss: “The Fine Art of Discipline,” M. Eunice Hilton, Direc- 
tor, Student Personnel Program, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 
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For Cafeteria Equipment Find the Company the 
"Also Rans" All Shoot at and You've Found the 
Top Dog. You'll Never Go Wrong Backing a 
Consistent Winner Like 


e. CARLETON SCRUGGS, inc. 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 








Travel by Bus to E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


710 Sevier Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 








PARK NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


“Ask those we serve’ 




















Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 






























head of its class... 


RICH'’S IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


in offering dependable merchandise 
at any price! 
in Cooperation with civic affairs! 


in presentation of new ideas 


and new fashions! 
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KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


The Farragut Hotel 
Park Hotel 
Arnold Hotel 


TO 


Andrew Johnson Hotel 
St. James Hotel 
Atkin Hotel 
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Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 


9:30 A.M., Room 131, Business Administration Building 


PrEsIDING: Miss June O'Dell 

ApprEss: “Developing World Understanding and Friendship,” 
Ralph W. Clarke, Director, Training School, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City 

BUSINESS 

International Art Exhibit 


Latin 
8:30 A.M., Room 233, Business Administration Building 


Presipinc: Miss Lucile Evans 

Appress: “Latin Abreast with the Times,” Dr. Donnis Martin, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

“Some Roman Amphitheatres” (illustrated), Dr. Albert Rapp 


BUSINESS 


Joint Luncheon with the Modern Language Department, 
12:30 P.M., University Center 
Prestpinc: Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “The Saga of Spain in the Classroom,” Miss Terrell 
Tatum, University of Chattanooga 
Contact Miss Lucile Evans, 236 Scott Avenue, N. E., Knoxville 


17, for luncheon reservations 


Library 


Joint Meeting with Audio-Visual Education, 
9:00 A.M., Room 114, Dabney Hall 


PrEsipinG: Chester Hill 

Appress: “Instructional Materials: Their Role in Planning for 
Better Schools,” Dr. Earl F. Strohbehn, Director, Cur- 
riculum and Instructional Materials, Oak Ridge Schools 


12:30 P.M., Volunteer Ballroom, Farragut Hotel 


Presip1ING: Miss Alberta Cashion 

LUNCHEON 

AppreEss: “Here Comes the Storyteller,” Bill Martin, Jr., The 
Winston Storyteller, John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

BUSINESS 

Contact Miss Alberta Cashion, Young High School, for luncheon 


reservations. 


Mathematics 
1:00 P.M., University Center 


Presipinc: Dr. Floyd Bowling 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “A New Look at the Secondary-School Mathematics 
Curriculum,” Dr. John R. Mayor, Director, Science Teach- 
ing Improvement Program, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS 





Watson’ 


Market Square 








GARDNERS SERVICE STATION 


PHONE 8-9189 
Oak Ridge Road 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


McCarty Mortuary 
4004 McCalla Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 




















Compliments 


Knoxville Parkrite 














McCampbell Dairies 
Anderson Road 
RFD #2 


Knoxville, Tennessee 








MAYNARDS DAIRY 


GRADE A MILK 


Route 4, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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To 





E.1T.E.A. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


720 South Gay St. 12th & Carter St. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















For Banquets and Parties 2-6151 














CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 











Nextto Tennessee Theatre ‘2500 N. CENTRAL AV: 
608 S. GAY ST. y ON H/GAWAY 25-W 
Continuous Service Two Continuous Service 
from Convenient from 
11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. Locations 6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 
At both Brown's Cafeteria Lines you see all the 
food before selecting your meals. Knoxville's two | 





best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. | 

















COCKRUM LUMBER COMPANY Ellis & Ernest Drug Stores HULL—DOBBS 
ell 


1500 W. Cumberland 
1221 Western Ave. 
Knoxville, Tennessee KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


9th Avenue & Southern Railway 
808 MARKET STREET 
KNOXVILLE 
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Modern Languages 
Joint Luncheon with Latin Department, 
12:30 P.M., University Center 
Presipinc: Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “The Saga of Spain in the Classroom,” Miss Terrell 
Tatum, University of Chattanooga 
Contact Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye, 1317 Watauga Street, Kings- 
port, for luncheon reservations. 
2:00 P. M., Room 209, Ayres Hall 
Presipinc: Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye 
BUSINESS 
\ppress: “Women and the Novel in Franco Spain,” Miss 
Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga 
Pane Discussion: “Bringing the Foreign Language Picture 
Up-to-date,” Dr. Gerald Wade, Moderator; Edward 
Lodter, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
Dr. Milton Shane, George Peabody College, Nashville; 
Maxwell Smith, Dean, University of Chattanooga 


Music 


East Tennessee Vocal Association 
9:00 A. M., Room 5, Ayres Hall 
Presipinc: J. B. Lyle 


BUSINESS 


Elementary Music Section 
2:00 P.M., Room 203, Dabney Hall 
Presipinc: Mrs. Thelma M. McCluen 
Appress: “Factors for the Improvement of Music Instruction 
in the Schools of East Tennessee,” Miss Juliaetta Jones, 
Music Education Department, U. T. 
9:00 A. M., Room 105, Ayres Hall 


BUSINESS 


East Tennessee Band and Orchestra 
Association 

9:00 A.M., Room 105, Ayres Hall 
Presipinc: Jack Connell 


BUSINESS 


Music Department Luncheon 
12:30 P. M., C’est Bon Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 
Presipinc: J. B. Lyle 
AppreEss: “Music in the Systems of East Tennessee,” Dr. Erwin 
Schneider, Professor of Music 
Luncheon reservations may be made by contacting Miss Kate 
Allen, Carter High School, Strawberry Plains. 
4:00 P. M., Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Arn East TENNEssEE Cuorus: Mrs. Regina Walker, San 
Carlos, Arizona, Guest Director 
Ant East TENNESSEE OrcHEstrA: Dr. W. J. Julian, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Guest Director 


School Secretaries 
12:30 P. M., Highland Grill 
Presipinc: Mrs. Verna Witt 
LUNCHEON 
MusiciaL SELECTIONS: Almeda B. Brakebill, Knoxville; Accom- 
panist, Gerald Ballard, Knoxville 
Appress: “Secretaries Have Asked Me,” Mrs. D. A. Cooper, 
Cooper Institute of Business, Knoxville 


BUSINESS 
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Compliments of 


FRENCH BROAD DAIRY INC. 


For the Best in 


ICE CREAM and DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Dial — 4-165! 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











Take Home... 














Science 
2:00 P. M., Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 


Presiwwinc: Paul Shank 

BUSINESS 

PaneL Discussion: “Cooperative Planning throughout All the 
Levels of Science Education,” Representatives from in- 
dustry and from science education 


Secondary School Principals 
2:30 P. M., Room 300, Home Economics Building 


Presipinc: John Hicks 

Appress: “Cooperative Planning for the Function of Better 
Secondary Schools,” Dr. J. R. Rackley, Deputy Com- 
missioner, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

BUSINESS 

Progress Report, Principals’ Study Council: Rollin McKeehan 
Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, Oak Ridge 


Social Science 
2:00 P. M., Ferris Hall Auditorium 


PrEsIDING: Kenneth Mills 
BusINESS 


ApprEss: “Educational Challenges Ahead,” Dr. Ward Stuart, 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, U. S. Department 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Student Teaching 
Association for Student Teaching 
7:15 A. M., University of Tennessee Cafeteria 


Presipinc: Dr. Paul Riviere 

BREAKFAST 

BusINEss 

“Cooperative Planning for Better Schools” 

Participants will go through the regular cafeteria line. Directions 
to the room for the breakfast and the meeting will be given. 








Compliments 


of 


We aD ieivies 





GENTRY MORTUARY 


102 Fountain Avenue 


Phone 6-448! 


REDELL-STUART & CO. 


Insurance and Real Estate 


5108 N. Broadway 


Phone - 6-4425 











The Dwarf Restaurant 


for greater eating enjoyment 


Clinton Hwy. 


Compliments of 


and [ 
The Waldorf Restaurant 
Ato 


Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc. 


315 W. Cumberland Ave. 


For Audio-Visual Aids, 
And Expert Repair 
Service — 


Call Frank 











Knoxville, Tenn. 


ICE CREAM CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


at 3-6214 


Sales and Service Since 1932 











Dixieland Drive Inn 


Chicken In The Rough 


4931 Kingston Pike 


“Every Dish a Masterpiece” 














Berry Funeral Home 


Airplane & Ground 


Ambulance Service 
DIAL 7-6666 


3704 Chapman Hwy. 








Fountain City Radio Cab 
6-515 


24 Hour Service 
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Superintendents 
n 2:30 P. M., Moot Courtroom, Law College 
Presipinc: N. E. Hyder 


BUSINESS 
: \pprEss: “Cooperative Planning for Better Schools,’ Henry elcome = oe 


Shaw, Superintendent, Muscogee County School District, 
Columbus, Georgia 


Administrators’ Luncheon 
October 26, 12:30 P. M., University Center 





a 
a 
General Information 
Offices 
Executive Secretary: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 
1S lreasurer: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 


Housing Committee: Room 121, Alumni Memorial Building 
Director and Staff of Registration and Reception: Main Floor 
Corridor, Alumni Memorial Building 


Meeting Places SWAN'S SUNBEAM BAKERS 


All General Sessions will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Alumni Memorial Building. 

For the places of departmental meetings see the departmental 
programs which are arranged alphabetically. 

Luncheon programs have been scheduled in various sections 
of Knoxville. Check the luncheon programs for time and place. 











Pet Homogenized Milk and Ice Cream 


HOMOGENIZED 
‘a0e8e 


[vitamin 


Membership 


: i Membership fee is $1.00 per year. Teachers, school officers, 









and friends of education are eligible. Students may be admitted 
to all meetings on the payment of fifty cents and the presenta- 
tion of a special student card. Non-members may be admitted 
to any general session or to any departmental meeting on the 
payment of twenty-five cents and the presentation of a special 


ticket of admission. cp 











GRADE A 
LABORATOp, 
Accommodations 
ComrroueD fs meee 
The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Offices of One Quaat 
City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ETEA members should contact him as soon as possible. To 


make the spread of hotel services as great as possible, it is 
suggested that persons where practicable arrange for rooms to- 
gether. 


Two Fine Foods! 


Commercial Exhibits 
Rooms 201 and 202, Alumni Memorial Building 


Thursday, October 25, 3:00-8:00 P. M. 
Friday, October 26, 8:00 A. M.-8:00 P. M. 


ICECREAM 


Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. Room 
201 will house equipment, such as school furniture, duplicating 
machings, various types of projection equipment, art and craft 


supplies, school ee = apeaanrer P E T D A | R Y P R 0 D U Cc T S C 0 ° 


educational supplies. 


by companies publishing textbooks, workbooks, educational mag- 2217 Broadway N. E. Phone 5-0386 


azines, and related material. 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


Departmental luncheon meetings will be on Friday, October 
26. The place and time of each are announced in connection 
with the program. For the cost and other particulars see the 
announcement in the program section. 


CARSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE ALUMNI: S & W Cafeteria, Room 6, 
October 25, 5:30 P.M. All will go through the regular cafeteria 


line 


East TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI: S & W Cafeteria, 
October 26, 5:30 P.M. Former students and faculty members are 
invited. All will go through the regular cafeteria line and then 
to the designated room. 


L.M.U. ALumni Dinner: Brown’s Cafeteria, Gay Street, October 
25, 6:30 P.M. 


PEABODY ALUMNI BREAKFAST: Farragut Hotel, October 26, 7:45 
A.M. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers are to be selected for the ensuing year: 
(1) President, (2) Vice-President, (3) One member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for Upper East Tennessee. The nominations 
will be made during the business sesssion of the general meet- 
ing in the Alumni Memorial Auditorium, Thursday evening, 
October 25. Ballot boxes for the voting will be placed in the 
corridors of the Alumni Memorial Building and Ayres Hall at 
8:30 A. M., Friday, October 26. They will be kept open until 
3:00 P. M. Results of the election will appear in the press. 





Compliments of 


SOUTHERN DAIRIES 


Sealtest Dairy Products 


Compliments of 


WEAVERS 
FUNERAL HOME 


TEACHERS.. 


We want to send you a Cram 10%” Globe, 
a 404-page Atlas, a set of Pledge and Flag 
Banners, a First-Aid Kit. 12 pkgs. Gladi- 
ator Construction Paper, and 72 beautiful 
4-color wild animal, bird, and Indian pic- 
tures, each 10°x12” without 1¢ cost. 


FREE isiser"ana'tuit intormetion, 


B. & M Paper Sales 
P.O. Box 152 Batesville, Arkansas 

















Wells Equipment Co. 
754 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Equipment 


Dial 5-4010 








Dear Tennessee teachers, 


As your Singer representatives we wish to thank you 
for your wholehearted cooperation during the 1956 
adoption period. Our visits have been very enjoyable 
and we hope to serve each of you personally for many 
years to come. 


Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER L. PARHAM 
BOBBY E. JONES 








Compliments of 


Delivery Service in 





Doyanelelelans 





Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 


Office and Plant—Powell, ‘Tennessee. 


DAIRIES 
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Frank E. Bass, 
congratulates recipients of the School Bell Awards presented from the platform 
of the NEA Portland Convention in July. The recipients (left to right): John W. 
Dailey, West Coast Editorial Manager, Look Magazine; Gordon Hawkins, Educa- 
tional Director, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company; Herman R. Allen, Edu- 
cation Editor, Associated Press. 


Executive Secretary, 


Tennessee Education 


Association (iett) 


Seven Organizations Present Joint Awards 


for Press, Radio, TV, Coverage of Schools 


ScHoOooL BELL Awarps for “distin- 
guished service in the interpretation 
of education”, during the past year, 
were presented in July 1956, at the 
Portland convention of the National 
Education Association. 

Seven national organizations rep- 
resenting educators and parents 
sponsored the awards. The Tennes- 
see Education Association had a part 
in the recognition of outstanding re- 
porting of education through one 
of the sponsors, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations. 

Awards for the year 1955-56 
presented by Robert E. McKay, 
president, National School Public 
Relations Association and chairman 
of the Sponsors’ Reviewing Commit- 
tee, went to: The Associated Press 
for its sixteen-page school supple- 
ment distributed to member news- 
papers in September, 1955; Look 
Magazine for its sixteen-page article 
entitled, “What Is A Teacher?” ap- 
pearing in February 1956; Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company for 
its coverage and interpretation of 
the White House Conference on 
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Education held in November, 1955; 
and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for the Edward R. Murrow-Fred 
W. Friendly “See It Now” television 


production of “Ballots at Bear 
Creek,” in November, 1955. 
On hand to receive the bronze 


medallion school-bell symbol on be- 
half of the recipients were: Herman 
R. Allen of Washington, D. C., edu- 
cation writer for the Associated 
Press; John W. Dailey of Los 
Angeles, West Coast Editoial Man- 
ager, Look Magazine; Gordon Haw- 
kins of New York City, Educational 
Director, Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company; and Luke L. Roberts 
of Portland, Oregon, Director of 
Public Affairs. Station KOIN-TV, 
Portland outlet of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Members of the Sponsors’ Review- 
ing Committee included: John Lester 
Buford, president 1955-56, National 
Education Association of the United 
States; Mrs. Rollin Brown, president, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Samuel Miller Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, representing the Office of 








LIVONA MILK 
Stays At the Head of the Class 





LIVONA DAIRY 


Strawberry Plains, Tenn. 
PHONE MASCOT 3-4563 
For Home Delivery, or see your 


Grocer. 








Compliments of 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Publishers of The World Book Encyclopedia 
Adeline Williams, Regional Manager 


Box 10-136, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Phone 8-0509 








ROSE MORTUARY 
1421 Broadway, N. E. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 














SOUTHERN CHEF 
Restaurant & Drive Inn 
6450 Kingston Pike, S. W. 


Knoxville 











Improve your reading program with the 


READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 
by Leavell, 











Play Tie Fans, Hannum, Sharp 
sete Oe and 
Davis 


for grades 1-6 


Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 


Tabselgaat= bale) al 


Write for free 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers 


Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 
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ing, Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 











SCRIBNER'S 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
takes pleasure in announcing 
that it is represented in 
TENNESSEE 

by 

MR. JACK J. BRENT 

of 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Mr. Brent is well known by the 
school people of Tennessee, as he 


was formerly employed by the 





Steck Company. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 441 West Peachtree Street, 
N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 

























ith 
For use wi Workbooks and 
NC bLandhooks 


N FE W A complete program of instruction, prac- 


tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 

mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
K U | LD | N G oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 


BE TT F R tion of rules and definitions. 
ENGLISH 


for 





These include Pre- 
Tests tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests — bound 
in 64-page tablet 
Grades 9-12 form one for each 





Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Henry Toy, 
Jr... president, National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools; Vernon 
Nickell, president, Council of Chief 
State School Officers; Dr. Taylor 
T. Hicks, president, National School 
Boards Association; and C. O. 
Wright, president, National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations. 





The Teacher’s 
Bookshelf 


LouisE MEREDITH 
Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


for younger readers 


After the Sun Goes Down, The Story of 
Animals at Night, by Glenn O. Blough. 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Whittle- 
sey House, 1956. $2.50. Grades 2-5. 
We see how animals live at night, and 
understand what causes some of the 
far-off sounds of the night. 

Betsy’s Busy Summer, by Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Morrow, 1956. $2.95. Grades 2-5. 
Again the author of the Betsy books 
has written a successful story. Betsy 
is her natural, happy self, and spends 
an active, pleasant summer. 

Green Darner, The Story of a Dragonfly, 
by Robert M. McClung. Illustrated by 
the author. Morrow, 1956. $2.00. Grades 
2-5. Factual story of Green Darner, 
the biggest of the dragonflies that fre- 
quent the meadow pond. 

It’s Saturday! by Virginia H. Ormsby. 
Illustrated by the author. Lippincott, 
1956. $2.00. Grades 1-2. In gay pic- 
tures and easy-to-read rhythmic text, 
the author has put on paper the joy 
boys and girls experience when they 
wake up on a sunny Saturday morning. 

The Magic of Sound, by Larry Kettel- 
kamp. Illustrated by the author. Morrow, 
1956. $2.00. Grades 3-6, With the help 
of simple, illustrative experiments, this 
concise and illuminating book discusses 
the principles and uses of sound. 

Mister Penny’s Race Horse, by Marie 
Hall Ets. Illustrated by the author. Vik- 
ing, 1956. $2.00. Grades 2-4. Amusing 
story of Limpy, Mr. Penny’s faithful old 
horse, and how he earned enough for 
everyone to ride the Ferris wheel. 

Nathanael Greene, Independent Boy, by 
Howard H. Peckham. Illustrated by 
Paul Laune. Bobbs-Merrill, 1956, $1.75. 
Grades 3-6. Story of young Nat Green, 
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and, how, as General Greene, his fame as 
the “second general” of the Revolution 
has grown steadily. 

The Picture Story of the Middle East, 
by Susan R. Nevil. Illustrated by the 
author. McKay, 1956. $3.00. Grades 4-7. 
Portrayed vividly in words and _illus- 
trations are the history and customs of 
these ancient lands. Emphasis is given 
to the many different kinds of people 
who contributed to the Middle East’s 
past greatness, and the people who 
live there today, trying to work toward 
a happy future. 

Too Many Sisters, by Jerrold Beim. Il- 
lustrated by Dick Dodge. Morrow, 
1956. $2.00. Grades 2-4. A boy learns 
that even four sisters can be useful and 
fun, too. 

Whistle for the Train, by Golden Mac- 
Donald. Illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Doubleday, 1956. $2.50. Grades 
1-2. A rhythmic picture-story of a little 
black train and a series of warnings to 
creatures and children to “stand back, 
stand back while the little black train 
goes down the track.” 


for older readers 


Hillbilly Pitcher, by C. P. and O. B. 
Jackson. Illustrated by Robert Henne- 
berger. Whittlesey House, 1956. $2.50. 
Grades 6-12. Wilson Hadley found it 
wasn’t easy to move from Tennessee 
hill country into a big northern city 
high school where his odd _ accent 
seemed to set him apart. With the 
friendship of several people he was 
helped over the hard spots. A good 
baseball story. 

The Land and People of the Philip- 
pines, by Josephine Budd Vaughan. 
Lippincott, 1956. $2.75. Grades 5-9. 
Story of the Islands from the first Fili- 
pinos through to the present Republic 
of the Phillippines. Another in the Por- 
traits of the Nations Series, written in 
an interesting manner. 

Mirror, Mirror, by Marjorie Hall. West- 
mister, 1956. $2.75. Grades 7-12. Kim- 
berly Mason discovers what really makes 
a girl popular—the special inner quali- 
ties which have nothing to do with 
skin-deep beauty. 

Nellie Bly, by Nina Brown Baker. II- 
lustrated by George Fulton. Holt, 1956. 
$2.50. Grades 7-12. Story of the first 
woman newspaper reporter in America 
—a pioneer in what had been until 
then strictly a man’s world. 

The Runner, by Jane and Paul Annixter, 
Holiday House, 1956. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. Well written and exciting teen- 
age novel of a horse, an older boy and 
a devoted dog in the ranch country of 
Wyoming. 

The Story of Dwight D. Eisenhower, by 
Arthur J].* Beckhard. Illustrated by 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 


that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. ‘A card or letter to the address at the 
bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 
will bring you— 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 
supervised by local Optometrists and, of course, there is no obligation. Such screenings 


are conducted free as a public service to education. 
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Teaching and Learning Arithmetic Is Easy With 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC, Grades 1-8 


McSwain—UIlrich—Cooke 


Outstanding Features: 


ARITHMETIC * Step-by-step teaching plan 


Easy to read and understand 

A visualized approach—leads pupils to dis- 
cover and understand number relationships 

* Abundant opportunities for practice—both 
computational and problem practice 





Facsimile manuals 


TEXTS—MANUALS—PRACTICE BOOKS—ANSWER BOOKS— 
INDEPENDENT TESTS 


BE SURE TO EXAMINE THE UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Tennessee Representative—Polk E. Moore 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS "RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 








De your Readers 


help you guide pupils to a mastery of basic techniques 
in the primary grades? 
Are your pupils able to read for a specific purpose, such as 





interpretation and evaluation at the end of 6th grade? 


by McKee, Harrison, McCowen, Lehr 
can help you achieve these results! 








APPROVED FOR USE IN TENNESSEE 











Textbooks ... Workbooks... Teachers’ Editions . . . Teaching Equipment 
Tests... Free Service Bulletins 


GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8 James T. Richardson, Representative 
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Charles H. Geer. Grosset, 1956. $1.50. 
Grades 5-9. An inspiring account of a 
boy whose sense of fair play and team- 
work brought him to the Presidency. 


Voleano Adventure, by Willard Price. 
Day, 1956. $3.00. Grades 6-12. Another 
exciting adventure story by the author 
of Amazon Adventure, South Sea Ad- 
venture and Underwater Adventure. 


Wyatt Earp, Marshall of the Old West, 
by Olga Hall-Quest. Ariel, 1956. $2.75. 
Grades 6-12. The author tells the story 
of a dedicated peace officer, whose 
courage and honesty brought peace 
and law to many towns. 





Received 
for Review 


American Governnment in Today’s 
World. by Robert Rienow. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1956. $4.20. 

New Trails in Reading, by Carol 
Hovious. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1956. $3.20. Teacher’s manual, 60 cents. 


Guidance in Groups, by Margaret E. 
Bennett. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1956. 411 pp. $5.50. 


Easy English Exercises, by Ada Rid- 
dlesbarger and Nell Stillwagon. New ed. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1956. $1.73. 


Building Health. by Dorothea M. Wil- 
liams. 2nd ed. N. Y.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1955. $2.88. 


Enjoying Health. by Evelyn G. Jones. 
2nd ed. N. Y.: J]. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. 
$3.06. 


Science for Modern Living Series. by 
Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones. Grades 
1-9. N. Y.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. 
With mastery tests. 


Living for Young Moderns. by Irene 
E. McDermott and Florence Williams 
Nicholas. N. Y.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1956. $3.42. 


Youth Faces American Citizenship, by 
Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre. 


N. Y.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. $3.60. 


Handwriting for Everyday Use, by 
Marion E. Lewry, Avis Hebert, and Oscar 
Miller. Grades 1-8. New York: Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc., 1955. 

As I See It, by Walter D. Cocking. 
N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1955. $2.25. 

New World of Chemistry, by Bernard 
Jaffe. N. Y.: Silver Burdett Co., 1955 
(revised). 678 pp. $4.16. 
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We cordially invite you to visit our 
booth to examine these and the manv 
other Lippincott books adopted for use SQN 
in the State of Tennessee. textbooks 





TIME TO READ 


by Leary-Reichert-Reely 


TIME TO READ is a supplementary reading series for grades 1-6, 
composed of stories, poems, and narratives selected for their high 
interest value. These ungraded, extended-interest readers can be 
used successfully with any basa! reading series. 


READING FOR LIFE 
Wood—General Editor 


READING FOR LIFE presents an outstanding selection of con- 
temporary and classic writings for the junior high school level. Grades 
7 and 8: Looking Ahead and On Your Own provide stimulating poetry, 
stories, and drama of the highest literary excellence. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. Minor Stuart, Dickson 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








the Readiness Globe’) x@r" 
For Primary 


Grades 
The A.C.E.I. Report 
States: 


V Is of correct size. 

V Has good form and pleasing 
colors. 

V Is adaptable; can be used by 

one or more pupils. 

Stimulates curiosity, interest, 

manipulation. 


V 


~ 


V Stimulates initiation, resource- 
fulness, problem-solving. 

V Stimulates imagination and 
creativity. 


V Developes techniques in read- 
ing, spelling, numbers. 

V Promotes growth in social and 
international relationships. 

V Promotes growth in independ- 
ence, exploration, group ac- 
tivity. 

VV Approved for Kindergarten, First 
and Second Grades. 


For complete descriptions and prices of Elementary materials, send for free 
alle, wats J catalog, TE56 


< 








Tennessee Representative 


NYSTROM JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 


Cree? «Chant? & Co. North Vine Street, Winchester, Tennessee 

















NEW ENGLAND STATES J -Yi sme) Ml aelil ate 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
120 Boylston Street Before you buy any books for your school 
Boston 16, Massachusetts library, send for our graded catalogs: 
Many good positions are available now “Books for Young People” (Elementary) 
for progressive teachers seeking advance- and “Books for Junior and Senior High 
Schools” — both with subject indices. 


ment in the next few years 
Member National Association Teachers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY DEPT. PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








Agencies 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


DorROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Censultant 


Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Reviews of films which may be 
secured from your local distributors or by 
writing to the producers mentioned. All 


are 16 mm, sound, produced for educa- 


new 


tional use. 


Orver Now and add to your Christmas 
favorites two new films. How the Animals 
Discovered Christmas (14 min., color or 
black and white. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill.) delights the young- 
est and pleases their elders. Child-like 
drawings and a warm, winsome story, 
show how Velvet and Faun, Doc Owl, 
Buttons Squirrel, Peter Rabbit, Pokey 
Possom, Banjo Coon, Widow Beaver and 
her Twins, Inky Crow, and even Rusty 
Fox and sleepy Grumbles Bear, all help a 
Bluebird left in winter’s deep snow in Cozy 
Valley. Velvet saw Santa’s deer and sleigh 





Vutroducing... 


school principal, 


and audio-visual 


high 
structor, 


your every A-V need. 





* 





EBF’s new district manager for TENNESSEE 


CHARLES PULLEN 


Charles has been a teacher, coach, 
college 
instructor 
and is well qualified to serve 


Gring the world into the classroom with 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, Inc. 
3506 Central Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


in- 














and Peter saw a lighted tree in a cabin, 
so the animals made a gift-tree for Blue- 
bird and found the joy of doing something 
for others at Christmas. You'll enjoy the 
itmosphere and enchanting drawings. 


A Charles Dickens Christmas (22 min., 
color also, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette St., Wilmette, Ill.) will 
delight literature classes in high school 
and college, and all who associate “merrie 
England” with holiday traditions. Adapted 
from the Pickwick Papers, drawings by the 
introduce Mr. 
then comes alive as he 


original illustrator Samuel 
Pickwick 
and his three good friends celebrate the 
holidays at Dingle Dell farm. Filmed in 
the the inn, the farm 
home and the countryside, added to the 
readings from Dickens, all recreate the 


time and place, characters and customs, 


who 


England, coach, 


and feelings of hearty fellowship and 
cheer. It is not a film to restrict to Christ- 


mas show ings. 


The Life of Christ in Art (21 min., 
color also, Coronet Films) with famous 
paintings from early Christian through 


post-Renaissance art, may appropriately 
mark Christmas or Easter observances for 
general as well as church audiences, while 
it presents finest examples of art. A special 
Catholic available. 


ipproved version is 


Here's a suggestion for use during 
United Nations Week this month. Food 
and People (20 min., Encyclopaedia Bri- 
well-edited 
ganized, pictures a problem vital to the 


tannica Films), and _ well-or- 


world today: production, conservation, 
and distribution of food. No specific men- 
tion is made of the programs of UN 


agencies or other organizations, but the 
needs are presented on a world basis to 
be discussed and studied by your groups 
in that After 
equality of producing 
you asked, “Is it 
enough food for all?” Controversial opin- 
ions are stated, followed by practical sug- 


context. you see the in- 


and using food, 


are possible to have 


gestions to help meet the needs, posing 
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509 Market Street 





HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Current 3% Dividend 


1409 Magnolia Ave. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 








MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


oe NcW sy 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 
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the final question, “Is this all really worth 
doing?” Senior high students and adults 
owe themselves a study of this film if they 
are not already vitally aware of this prob- 
lem which is becoming more urgent every 
day the booming birth rate rises. 


The Soviet Union: The Land and the 
People (14 min., color also, Coronet 
Films) brings new material for upper 
elementary through high school classes. 
It is geography-centered and similar in 
scope to others of the “Land and People” 
series dealing with other countries of 
Asia and Europe. This film shows how 
land forms and climate in the world’s 
largest country influence the lives of 
people. The current trend toward devel- 
oping new land uses and industrialization 
is also presented objectively and non- 
politically. 


Elementary children’s interests in nat- 
ural science, and language arts back- 
grounds kindle and glow with Aquarium 
Wonderland (10 min., color) and Animal 
Life at Low Tide (10 min., color. Both 
by Pat Dowling Films, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif.). You see all 
about the goldfish and snails, how to 
make and maintain an aquarium, in the 
former. In the letter, a boy and girl beach- 
comb for the creatures left in the tide- 
pools: starfish, tubeworms, sea anemone, 
limpets, sea urchins, crabs, snails. You 
see them alive and. close-up (in hand 
if safe, to give size concepts) while the 
narrator tells briefly some of what you 
can’t see—how the creatures see, feel, 
move, eat, protect themselves, and some 
unusual wonder about each find, all be- 
fore the tide comes in again. 


An exciting film lesson for older stu- 
dents, as well as for the upper elementary 
scientists, is The Bumblebee (11 min., 
color also. Deusing Films, 5325 West Van 
Beck Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis.). Good 
photography enlarges and highlights de- 
tails, while the year-long story shows them 
in relationships. The first queen emerges 
in early spring and finds a nest in the 
earth where she stores food. Workers hatch 
and join her, and when she gets _ lost, 
kidnap and imprison another queen, who 
lays the eggs for their nest in late sum- 
mer. We watch the life cycle from grub, 
to cocoon, to adult, with new queens and 
workers ready to hibernate under-ground 
in the fall, while the old bees will not 
survive the winter. Note is given the 
bumblebees’ singular ability to pollinate 
the red clover, always an item of interest 


- To Teachers About To Retire 


Making the most of the crowning 
golden years is no less important 
than making the most of the earlier 
years. To do so one must plan_for 
them. To any teacher who is within 
ten years of retirement SCA will 
send free on request as a part of its 
public service a special packet of 


material dealing with the problems 
and opportunities of retirement. 
Write Joy Elmer Morgan, President. 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 
Vermont Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., asking for SCA 
Preretirement Packet. 





NEW HOR'IZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this 


Here is teaching devise in measurement 
and fractions for elementary school grades. 


This out-sized or giant ruler has 
moveable segments. These seg- 
ments can be shifted to show 
graphically the relations between 
inches and parts of 
inches — 2 halves, 4 
quarters, 8 eighths, 








proves interesting and helpful 
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Mr. Struna and ruler he invented 


First of these rulers were tested this year 
in Lima, Ohio 5th and 6th grades. Used 
only 15 minutes a day for 4 days, the 
results were reported “astounding.” The 
same enthusiasm was experienced when 
demonstrated at Lima 
Mathematics Work Shop. 


The mathematical 


16 sixteenths and 
one whole. All to- 
gether it is the du- 
plication of 5 inches 
of ruler. 


By sliding these var- 
ious segments into dif- 
ferent groupings, pupils 
can see very clearly how 
an inch is the same as 
4 quarters of an inch or 
2 quarters and a half. 


Class easily grasps the graphic fact 
that these are all the same 
ment. For, this device makes it plain 
that an inch contains halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths and almost any 


other combination of measurements. 












IF INTERESTED 
This new, unusual ruler as 
described has been put 
into production. A limited 
quantity may be bought 
as the Strunaform Ruler. 
Just write Saturn Co., 
1545 Crayton Avenue, 
Lima, Ohio. 

A 








Ll 


measure- 


mind behind the giant 
ruler is William F. Struna, 
instructor at South Jun- 
ior High School, Lima, 
Ohio. Seven years ago 
when mechanical draw- 
ing was introduced into 
Lima’s 7th grades and 
Mr. Struna was chosen 
to teach the subject, he 
found it quite noticeable 
that pupils couldn’t 
measure—‘‘at least not 


the way they should.” 
That got him thinking how he could 
help pupils learn measurement and frac- 
tions earlier and better. As they are 
taught in 5th and 6th grades—Mr. Struna 
designed his ruler for these grades. 


A Delicious Little “Refresher!” 
The light, bright flavor of tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint 


to children. satisfies for a bit of sweet yet isn’t rich or filling. Gives 
you a little lift and the smooth, pleasant 


chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 





Do you have catalogs from the pro- 





ducers I have mentioned? A _ note to 
them will bring descriptions of other films 
helpful to you. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Copper is one of the most important metals — second only to iron 
in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common articles, 
many of which you use every day. In its movements from mines to 
manufacturers and finally to the consumers, copper often travels 


thousands of miles by railroad. 





Copper ore arriving from the mines is 
unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- 
chine that picks up the freight cars and 
turns them upside down as if they were 
toys! A ton of ore is usually needed to 
produce 20 pounds of a 





A) BS 
More than half of all new copper is made 
into wire for use in the electric light and 
power industries, the telephone system, 
for hundreds of electric appliances and 
for the radar and other electronic sys- 
tems so vital to our defense! 


- a 
Many complicated steps are required to 
make copper which is pure enough for 
commercial use. At last the refined cop- 
per, cast into shapes such as bars or rods, 
is ready for shipping to distant manufac- 
turing plants. 


Most of the rest is combined with other 
metals to form alloys like brass (copper 
and zinc) and bronze (copper and tin). 
Safety pins, water tanks and pennies are 
among the thousands of products made 
with these alloys. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than any aad form of 


general transportation. 
Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 26. 
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It’s News to Us 


These are announcements by the man- 
ufacturers of new products of interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor. 

Du Pont “Tontine” drapery material has 
been developed to darken window areas 
in schoolrooms and auditoriums, primarily 
for audio-visual work. This flame-resist- 
ant, opaque drapery is color-patterned 
and textured on the inner side. Neutral 
beige faces the window. It is of a weight 
and softness designed to drape gracefully 
over large expanses of glass and to draw 
open into minimum space. It is 54” wide 
plus. selvage. It comes in gray, green, 
beige, and brown in four patterns. (The 
Du Pont Laboratory, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. ) 

The Harvey Cutter and Perforator has 
many school uses. It will cut paper, tex- 
tiles, leather, plastic, crepe paper and 
many other materials; perforate paper, 
cardboard and other materials for ballots, 
tickets, return replies. It will score for 
marking, bending or folding; cut picture 
mats—both straight and bevel in four 
sizes up to a cutting length of 30” which 
costs $42.50, plus $47 if the five heads are 
desired. (Harvey Enterprises, Oregon City, 
Oregon ) 

Design Plaques a new creative toy are a 
series of 33 brightly colored geometric 
forms from 2 to 8 inches across. They 
are made of durable, lightweight, coated 
fibreboard. 

Children enjoy arranging the units 
into various objects—trains, houses, people. 
They teach children to identify objects and 
colors and to observe shapes and how ob- 
jects are formed. Recommended for chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 9. The 
retail price is $1.85 (Farview Company, 
Payson, Illinois ) 

Tabulabels will eliminate many of the 
delays and costs involved in the older 
methods of posting grades by hand or 
typewriter. These labels are designed for 
smooth operation with a tabulating 
machine. 

Supplied in roll tape form to facilitate 
imprinting with the tabulator, the self- 
adhesive Tabulabels do the job in record 
time. With nothing to moisten, application 
is swift. (Avery Adhesive Label Corp., 
Monrovia, California ) 





Tour to Philadelphia 


TEA will sponsor a tour to the 
NEA Convention in Philadelphia 
June 30-July 6, 1957. For details 
inquire at the TEA office or write 
Bill DePriest, Travel, Inc., Nashville. 
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Personal 
CONSULTATIONS 


for 


ADMINISTRATORS 


and 


TEACHERS 
AT THE T.E.A. 


(Western Section) 
Meet: 


Dr. John E. Phay 
Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Discuss your plans to secure the degree of : 
Master of Education 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 

Attend: 
Alumni Breakfast—Friday 
Claridge Hotel 


Reservations at Mississippi Booth 
Secure your 


THE UNIVERSITY MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
OF MISSISSIPPI : 


TWO and ONE-HALF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Just one of ten beautiful color photos 
in Greyhound’s classroom wall display 


“Highways to History 





7 


¥ Rres/ Series of 10 historic scenes 
printed in natural colors 
stretches to 8 ft. width 







THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL 
DISPLAY AND LESSON TOPICS 


Mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Box 815, 


FREE to all teachers! 











It’s an informative teaching aid... display is now available for mail- Chicago 90, Ill., for your display and sets of Lesson 
it’s a handsome classroom decora- ing to you and your class, so write Topics. (Not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 
tion! Greyhound’s full-color dis- for your free copy today. 
play, Highways to History, depicts PLUS ... related “Lesson Topics.” Name ee 
dramatic views of ten historically This 8-page study of his- 
famous places in different parts of toric places takes your Address 
America. They bring to life vivid ae ~ ms - America’s ‘a 

s est-loved shrines. Ki y 
moments from the pest, dramatize contains factual informa- 
achievements of national impor- tion on bus tours for any i Ee 
tance in history and progress. This class or school group. 
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United Nations Day 


This month the NEA will again 
cooperate with other national or- 
ganizations in observance of United 
Nations Day, October 24, and 
United Nations Week, October 21- 
27. The theme for UN Day will be 
“The UN is Your Business”; for UN 
Week, “UN Action is Action for 
Peace’. The NEA Committee on In- 
ternational Relations can provide the 
following publications: 

Guide to Teaching About the UN 
and World Affairs, handbook sug- 
gesting learning experiences at dif- 
ferent grades and an extensive bib- 
liography on the UN. 43 pages. Fif- 
teen cents a copy. 

Box Score on the UN, 1945-1955, 
chart that shows the problems that 
have come before the UN and what 
action has been taken on them. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Planning Your Trip to the UN, 
folder with practical suggestions, 
as well as a list of reading materials, 
to help prepare students for a trip 
to the UN. Free. 

Information about other appro- 
priate printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials may be obtained from the 
United States Committee for the 
United Nations, 816 Twenty-first 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











THE STORY otf 
RUBBER 


32 pages, 82x 11. 
Illustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 
Grades. 


CLASS QUANTITIES 
WRITE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON 17, OHIO 


TEACHER’S MANUAL INCLUDED 


GUMANCE AND LEARNING 


[Continued from page 17] 


examination before experienced psy- 
chologists will pass judgment on the 
cause of a particular problem. Such 
examinations range all the way from 
a simple measurement of height and 
weight to complete examinations, 
including neurological and other 
such examinations. 

Research: Study must be made of 
records, of any information. This 
study of records should include 
scholarship records, health records, 
reports of tests which have been 
given, and anecdotal reports of be- 
havior characteristics. | Research 
should be made into family history, 
into judgments from previous teach- 
ers and others who have known the 
student. Teachers will often find it 
necessary to consult many people for 
data to discover the sources or 
causes of difficulties. This consulta- 
tion may involve several teachers, 
parents, church officials, community 
leaders in character-building agen- 
cies, the police, juvenile court, 
welfare agencies, the school nurse, 
physician, psychiatrist, playground 
director and attendance officer. Each 
of these may be able to contribute 
supplementary information, and each 
may be needed to cooperate in the 
recommended adjustment. 

The teacher, having close per- 
sonal contact with the student, could 
be the most strategic person to ac- 
cumulate such knowledge as_ is 
needed in guidance, and therefore, 
is the logical person to help the 
student make any necessary adjust- 
ments, because she should know the 
situation better than anyone else. 
Guidance, then, is a gigantic and 
necessary task for the teacher to un- 
dertake. It is not a one-man job, 
nor is it a one-shot task. It will be an 


eee a ae eae eer ee — — —- -—™—™. 














i USE THIS COUPON i 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of . 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-1957 only 
- Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
| where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
1 4 25 28 35 37 38 39 50 | 
IIE enisinsitmincrennscnes , pliasiiait manta niitecenipiintattinetiplimaamncches. 
COS SS ee ——— Fe eee 
1 School Name — . cata eaten ! 
School Address —___ ee ee er ! 
| City —— en ee er eee eree eee ee oe , Tennessee 
j Enrollment: Boys - Se. ee | 
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easier task if the teacher realizes 
that it is not an activity which differs 
from learning, but it is an emphasis 
in learning. 





YOURS 
for the asking 


THESE MATERIALS are offered especially 
for you by advertisers in this issue. From 
month to month you will find a variety 
of ofterings—free teaching aids, catalogs 
of supplies and equipment, information 
about new products or services, sometimes 
free samples. Write directly to the ad- 
vertisers or use the coupon below. 

35. Descriptive Order Form for new 
slidefilms on railroad transportation avail- 
able free as a permanent gift to schools. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

36. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, a teacher military orientation ref- 
erence booklet. (U. S. Army ) 

37. Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life a teacher pamphlet on the 
need for military orientation. (U. S. 
Army ) 

38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Co.) 

39. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

50. Catalog listing more than 1000 fea- 
ture films and short subjects from the 
of Warner Brothers, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, Walt Disney Productions and 
other major producers. Many excellent 
for class work; others suitable for noon 
movies, assembly programs, film appre- 
ciation, holidays. (Films, Inc.) 

4. The Story of Rubber 32-page book- 
let, well illustrated, charts and maps. 
Available in classroom quantities for 
grades 5 to 9. Teacher’s manual also in- 
cluded. (Firestone) 


studios 


25. Highways to History A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topic, which takes your 
tours to best-loved 
shrines. If additional lesson topics are de- 
sired, jot down the number you need— 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

28. Worktext Catalog 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company) 


class on America’s 
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THE HORACE MANN WAY 


FULL COVERAGE AUTO INSURANCE 


1. The Best actually costs Less because—You share the risks with only safe drivers 
—your fellow teachers. 

2. Adjusters are conveniently located. 

3. It’s your Company—Claim service is prompt—premiums lower. 


; INCOME PROTECTION—SURGICAL—HOSPITALIZATION 

y 1. Hospital—3 plans to choose from, World Wide Coverage, Cannot be cancelled, 
n Pre-existing conditions covered. 

y 2. Surgical 

, 3. Income Protection—Loss of time—$105, $120, $150, $120 per month. Pays for 


loss of time due to accident or sickness. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


" Ordinary Life Endowment 

q 20 Payment Life Estate Builder 
Mortgage 20 Pay Endowment at age 65 
Endowment at age 65 Retirement Income at age 65 


TEA WELFARE SERVICE 


W. O. Evers, State Mgr. 
321 7th Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 











L TEXT-WORKBOOKS for grades 1 and 2. 


Preparatory and follow-up activities 
make each step meaningful. Text and 


illustrations deal with real things from 
MAKING SURE everyday life. 

| OF ARITHMETIC | 

PUPILS’ BOOKS for grades 3 to 8. 


Morton Special materials provide for pupils of 
different abilities—the slow learners, the 


Gray average group, and those who excel. 
Springstun 
Schaaf TEACHERS’ EDITIONS for grades 1 to 8 
provide detailed guidance for most 
Grades 1 through 8 effective teaching. 
| Workbooks, progress tests, and achieve- 
ment tests, grades 3 to 8. 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Representatives JACK W. DRAPER, Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 


JOE H. LITTLE, JR., 3700 Rosemont Avenue, Nashville,Tennessee 
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“Built-in” aids — 
lesson plans : 
practice, testing, 
and 
skill development 
programs, organized 
in convenient 
teaching units— 
help you teach 
creatively. 


and 


Colorful, functional! 
illustrations, and 
CLEAR TYPE, 

elp you 

Student attention, 


hold 


: ° 
You can be Sure, too, 
that each 
Macmillan text 
is authoritative 
and complete. 


A variety of activities, 
yl as stimulating R 
end-of-chaptef materia 
for enrichmen e 
review help — , 
rovide for individu 
: student differences. 
See how these and many 
other Macmillan 
"silent partners — 
you get the very bes 
results from your 
classroom time. 


Tennessee Representatives: 


RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206 
Trenton, Tennessee 


WILLIAM HARRELL 
Box 44 
Statham, Georgia 


The Macmillan Company 


1360 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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Mrs. Q. 


A poster contest on accident pre- 
vention in the elementary schools 
of Tennessee is to be co-sponsored 
by the Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the Tennessee Chapter of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the Safety Committee of the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The plan of the contest 
is to select the best poster on acci- 
dent prevention from each of three 
groups. The first, second, and third, 
grades constitute Group I; the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, Group 
II; the seventh and eighth grades, 
Group III. 

We are asking each local school 
principal to appoint a committee to 
select the best poster in each of these 
groups. Also each superintendent 
will be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to select the winning posters 
in the country, city, or special school 
district and send them to the State 
PTA office, 2011 Grand Avenue. 
Nashville, Tennessee, not later than 
January 20, 1956. The winning 
posters for the state will be selected 
by a committee. 

Instructions: 

The posters shall be approximately 

ro = Se, 

The color and pattern may be 

chosen by the participant. 

The contest will close December 

20, 1955. 


The Judging will be based on (1 





Safety Poster Contest 


M. SmurH 


State PTA Chairman of Safety 


The following prizes will be pro- 
vided by the Committee on Accident 
Prevention of the Tennessee Chapter 
of the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics: 

Group I—24-inch bicycle 

Group II—26-inch bicycle 

Group IIJ—26-inch English-type 

bicycle 

The winning posters will be dis- 
played at the next annual convention 
of the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in Chattanooga in 
April and by the Tennessee Chapter 
of the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics at its convention. 

The pediatricians of the state have 
become greatly concerned at the 
great number of preventable acci- 
dents which have resulted in the 
injury of children. So much are they 
concerned about the situation that 
thev and others indicated their will- 
ingness to co-sponsor this contest on 
accident prevention. They have also 
indicated their availability to appear 
before PTA groups and discuss ac- 
cident prevention among children. 
it is hoped that the contacts made 
through this contest may prove to 
be very beneficial to the, parents as 
well as to the children of Tennessee. 

For any material on any phase of 
safety, please contact the Tennessee 
Safety Council, G-11, State Office 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee, or 





October 11-12: West Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association meeting, Memphis 


October 14-17: Eleventh National 
Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, NEA, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

October 19: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association meeting, Nashville 


October 21-27: United Nations Week 


orginality (2) thought con- 
veyed (3) design. your local PTA Safety Chairman. 
CALENDAR 


October 25-26: East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association meeting, Knoxville 

November 9-10: Southeastern Regional 
Conference, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Louisville, Ky. 

November 11-17: American Education 
Week 

November 22: Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Stu- 
dies, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio 
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eG TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


. BORROW 100,.°600% 


By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | cet ‘eres act rescmst 
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+ as Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 10000 s 675 
FOU R IMPORTANT REASONS School board members, 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchant 30000 1 goss 
—none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
cea Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
Ss I G N ATU R E oO N LY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
e i z transaction is completely 
, Teacher — ——— on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
signers, > sers. } . A 
kaa«,€, © mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
3 are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
th eatcentions de hentai ‘ | short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
onvenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, red. We asian isfacti Our fift : ld 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our filty year o 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
® No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


“-*=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *"-""="""""" 


The following are all the debts that I have: 








Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. D-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 















To State Finance Company, Dept. D-1349 







































What security on bank loan?__....__. Sa cakeerpuameiiina sicigaitiiiiiisisbieiiiciiamanidania s scale — ee Occup om 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (er person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 


if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 














- 

os 

 ] 

; 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying : a 

g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 

g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 3 

' or cost whatsoever. | SS ———— 

g ‘mount you want to borrow On what date of month will your _ | Cae! ee ee = 

a (include present balance, if any) $..._ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?.____ | FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative intormation 

4 Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 

g A8e--—————— ber month ee en en ee - : ee 

5 Name and address nn. Relative........._-___________-___________ (Relationship)........—__ 
« of school you teach._—_____—______---------—— Street a ee RE anes 
g How long with Previous | 

a present employer.__._.......______. employment... | Name of Relative........____________________. (Relationship) ......... 

& Husband or wife's Salary | ve Tine 

a Pe Ee ee ae ee Street... 7 ” Town—_________ ws Occup... 

8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative isteaisneabdiessaibaielbsiicnnitiases | NEE tes irene 

5 EE a | 

r] i EE ee = 
: Bank you deal with (Name)........._.__ Town 

& Amount you owe bank? $.......___..________ Monthly payments? $......____ Name of Relative.........__________________.-_--—_ (Relationship) ........_______ 
: Street... _ Town _.... State 

' 

a 

a 

7 

a 

* 

J 






































| to (Name)................. (Add.) —— 
Pay rent or real estate | Sign Full Street 
Peete GSS 5 | CT: | Sse SUS See ean ence — Name Here........._ riniinietilaccsicl aia ia tsa leslie) "eel atcilaelaiaa ea as 
Purpose of loan........____.___—- — | CO el State. 
Amt. 1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to |Omaha, Nebraska 
S P 
; of loan...........- ii cacccsceis UME WN 5 cass ctnistncnishssincnanis the unpaid principal and int. | Date..........sceee 
4a 3% ed month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
ug Agreed oe ng 190 ond 24 pet pone on aye part over > my 4 at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
. 84 % per month on any remainder of s 
- of interest. Saeant puaeaiges Dalance: computed on the basis of the number ‘of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
8 days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
@ [In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
a amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
a amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
g@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
gs 3s above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
3 tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
H date for the final payment. 
s NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED guuatunes ke 
8 DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED —- : 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
t RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


WBSssevusss2ee ee ee ecennaga SSR SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
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WITH THE ACE 


“That All Children May Learn” 
is the theme of the 1957 Study 
Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 
This five-day meeting of teachers, 
school administrators, parents, and 
others concerned with children ages 
2-12, will be held in Los Angeles, 
California, April 21-26. 

General sessions will feature 
speakers of importance in the fields 
of child development, child welfare, 
and education. Visits in schools, 
child care centers, and recreation 
centers in the Greater Los Angeles 
area will be made in conjunction 
with the work of Study Groups on 
subjects of interest to registrants. 

There will be opportunities to 
consult with authorities on nursery, 
kindergarten, primary, and _inter- 
mediate schools; church — schools; 
teacher education. 

Discussions, committee meetings, 
and_ business sessions concerning 
ACE branch and state work will 
provide opportunities for improving 
the work of the Association. 





Polio Vaccine 


Morton A. SEIDENFELD, PH.D. 


Director of Public Education 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis 


Not only are teachers responsible 
for the intellectual growth and 
training of our children in a highly 
complicated age, but you are asked 
to assume many extra-curricular 
roles in order that their health and 
welfare may be conserved. 


During the past summer, we have 
seen a sharp drop in the number of 
individuals stricken by polio. New 
cases reported in 1956 were only 
about half the number in 1955. Only 
in a few areas did the case rate 
equal or even approach that of 1955 
or the average for the period 1951- 
55. While factors other than use of 
the polio vaccine may also have 
been responsible, there is no doubt 
that the drop in incidence is mainly 
attributable to this health- and life- 
saving material. 





By early fall of 1956, about three 
out of five in the most susceptible 
age groups under twenty years had 
received at least one shot of vaccine. 
The majority, however, had not re- 
ceived the full series of three shots. 
Only with the full series can one 
be assured of immunity to carry be- 
yond the current year. Both unvac- 
cinated and _ partially vaccinated 
children can be found in the pri- 
mary grades through high school. 
We hope that you will do every- 
thing in your power to educate and 
stimulate these children and _ their 
parents, so that none of them may 
be victims of crippling which now 
can be avoided. 

At first, there were limitations in 
vaccine supplies, but since it has be- 
come abundant, the lag in vaccina- 
tion rate among adolescents has 
been distressing. The disease, while 
occurring less frequently in this age 


by ; > > 9 
(Continued on page 52) 





NEA Life Members 








Guepuoy 


@ SAVE MONEY ON THE 
PURCHASE PRICE 


@ SAVE TIME MAKING SELECTIONS 
@ SAVE TIME MAKING ORDERS 


‘ 

@ SAVE MORE MONEY BY GETTING 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” 
PRE-BOUND BOOKS ‘ 


35 Fall Selections by 
Favorite Authors NOW AVAILABLE 


- 
Join THE BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
presounn Book cius JODAY 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


NRF of Linaity Tre 


z of 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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June 16-August 15 


Anderson County 

Mrs. Nadine Cothron 

Mrs. Alma N. Freels 

Mrs. Irene Holbrook 
Blount County 

Warren F. Brooks 
Campbell County 

Mrs. Juanita B. Gay lor 

Joe Clyde Goins 

Emma Teague 

Mary Ollie Teague 
Cocke County 

Eleanor Hickey 

Louise E. Seehorn 
Gibson County 

Mrs. Carrie L. Seat 
Knox County 

Mrs. Ollie T. Bowman 

Kenneth A. Reed 
Lincoln County 

Margaret C. Jennings 

Mrs. Evelyn Gray Taylor 
Madison County 

Mrs. Bernice Sims 
Maury County 

Mrs. Pett Davis Jones 


Monroe County 

Ed C. Dougherty 
Rhea County 

Virgil Watson 
Roane County 

Mrs. A. C. Grisham 
Sumner County 

Mrs. Evelyn P. Hall 
Wilson County 

Beulah Thomas 


Jackson 

C. J. Huckaba 
Knoxville 

Agnes H. Scharer 

Charles L. Scharer 
Lenoir City 

Mrs. Lavona Simpson 

Harvey 

Peabody Demonstration 
School 

O. L. Davis, Jr. 

Curtis Paul Ramsey 
Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 

Everett Derryberry 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 











“Theres this about Coke ... 


“You trust its quality” 











In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 

red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 





COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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OCTOBER 1956 


| 
| 
PCOKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 








PoLio VACCINE 
(Continued from page 50) 


children, 
with 


group than in younger 
often strikes the teen-ager 
greater severity. 


The National Foundation can 
furnish free materials, including stu- 
dent source books, teachers’ guides, 
filmstrips, films, posters and high 
school assembly programs. Write to 
The Division of Public Education, 
The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y., stating the grade level 
you are teaching, the number of stu- 
dents involved, and any other par- 
ticulars concerning the type of ma- 
terial you want. 





SUMNER COUNTY 
Teacher’ Associatio 





ACROSS THE STATE 


Teachers in Sumner 
County found _ their 
booth at the local fair 
an excellent medium 
through which to in- 
form the community 
about their public 
schools. Shown here 
distributing _ literature 
on the legislative pro- 
gram are Paul Dorris, 
Principal of Hender- 
ville High School and 
legislative chairman of 
the county education 
association, assisted by 
Mrs. Jessie Vene 
Knight, Miss Milton 
Curtis, and J. M. Men- 
nick. 
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lhe EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


MGM 
FEATURE FILMS 


AND SHORT SUBJECTS 


in 16mm! 
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EDUCATORS who welcomed the recent M-G-M 
announcement reprinted above will be doubly gratified to learn that 

Films Incorporated has been chosen as the exclusive 16mm distributor for these 
world-famed M-G-M features and short subjects. .. . The eight films listed above are 


but a sample of the more than 250 M-G-M feature classics immediately available 


to you they are listed in the new Films Incorporated M-G-M catalog 
supplement now off the presses. . . . For first choice of subjects and booking dates, 
I re to fill in the coupon below. Mail today for your advance copy 


this complete list of M-G-M subjects... 





DEPT. STM.1 


FILMS INCORPORATED, o wo 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION 


BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, The strength of America is dependent upon a sound educa- 
tional program in which the vouth of the land may develop to full stature as indi- 


viduals and as citizens: and 


WHEREAS, The educational program of the nation and of this state is 


directly the result of the public interest and investment; and 


WHEREAS, Every opportunity should be grasped for gaining a better un- 


derstanding of the achievements and the limitations of our svstem of education: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor of the State of 
Tennessee. do proclaim the week of November 11-17, 1956, as 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


and do earnestls request all citizens and all organizations interested in education 


and child welfare to acquaint themselves more fully, during the 36th annual nation- 


wide observance of this occasion, with the programs, needs, and problems of our 


schools 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the Great 
Seal of the State of Tennessee to be affixed 
at Nashville, this thirteenth dav of Sep- 


tember, 1956. 


L Lb li 


SECRETARY OF STATI GOVERNOI 





